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For promotion cometh neither 
from the east, nor from the 
west, nor from the South: 

But God is the Judge: He putteth 
down one, and setteth up an- 


other. 
Ps. 75. 6,7 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


A Morning 
Greeting! 


Start the day off 
right with a cup 
of delicious 


COKFEE) 


“None Better at Any Price’’ 


It comes to you in a double sealed 


carton package 
Goodness In, 


ich keeps: All 
‘Badness Out. 


‘Sold from coast to coast and in the Canadian Provinces - 


MPANY 
SB pyinent-waistt ON 


posto z 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 


Fur Garments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


>You Can serve White House Teas with full 
assurance that they will’ Hes Five popular 
varieties’ inte4 and {- 


DH INGLE COMPANY. 
pee) Colter Roars : 


ib; sealed Canisters, 


BOSTON — CHICAGO, 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


RDA 
OVERLAIN» 
Gi iean , 


Overland Cigars 


TOURISTS (10 in box) per box $1.25 


DELICIOSOS, 20th $9.00 
CONCHAS FINOS, 20th 10.00 
EPICURES, 20th ...... 11.00 
PERFECTOS, 20th 11.50 
PERFECTOS, 40th .. 12.00 
JOCKEY CLUB, 40th . 12.00 
INVINCIBLES, 40th .. 13.00 


S. S. PIERCE ( Co. 
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E RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 
Foreign and Domestic 


Each week through 
the season 


Mme. Pauline 


215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 52734 Beach 


ee 


The “Little Masonic Library” 


Twenty handy volumes, 445 x 6%4 inches 
(just fit the pocket), containing the Ro- 
mance, the History, the Symbolism, the 
Jurisprudence, the Landmarks, the Ethics, 
the Beauty, the Poetry, the Practice of 
Freemasonry. Packed small, the Masonry 
otherwise to be obtained only from a large 
library, yet retailing for twenty-five cents 
a volume. 


The Remarkable Price $5.00 NET 


at which these 20 Books 


are sold, is made possible by the co-opera- 
tive effort of the Masonic Service Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

Note that the price is NET. Books will 
he sent carriage charges collect. Twenty 
beautiful books, bound in blue cloth, 
stamped in gold, new type, good paper, 
packed in cartons. These volumes are sold 
only in sets. Cash or check must accom- 
pany order. 


DEPARTMENT 32 

The Masonic Service Association 
of the United States 

ca 15TH ST. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

& 


FOR QUALITY 
RIGHT PRICES 


REAL SERVICE 


Make Our Catalogs 
Your Buying Guides 


Blue Lodge....No. 228 
R.A. Chapter..No. 8B 
K.T, Com.......No. 198 
K.T. Uniforms, 

No. 18A © 
R. & S, M.......No, 118 


Scottish Rite . 

0. ELS. ... 

W.S. of J. 

Order De Molay .... 
Lodge Room Furniture 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


H. J. SEILER CO. 


Caterers 
+t 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years or Service 


_———————— 
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r 
AN INTRODUCTION LEADS , 


TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Masonic Jewels 


Charms, Buttons, Rings, and Pins 
for all Bodies 
Eastern Star and White Shrine 
Jewelry 


NEW ENGLAND 


CRAFTSMAN 


201 Masonic Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Chocolatés {i FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, Pres. ALFRED H. MOORHOUSE, Treas. 
(TWo GRADES) 


Quality ai 


ewe of 


Special Designs Submitted 
Correspondence Solicited 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


Jowdlex Contents for March, 1925 
MADE IN BOSTON,MASS, 
31 oo AND WINONA,MINN, CrarrsmMaAN CoMMENT: 
: Why Men Seek Masonry . 
(Over Whitney's Linen Store) i The Grand Master’s Visit .. 
LON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES H Travel in Foreign Countries . 
Ioofonfnbendofesderdededeecececocorlorfrfnbnfnfovdnfsfndndndndededeseceseseebbcbebeh: betedetededetedetededeedeecheeebe babe % No New Temple for Boston 


| Guardians of the Gates ..ccssescsesesssesers wiveandasiies 
- ii! To Sympathize . 
Quality i Jean Paul Marat 
The value of an undertaking depends not so much upon the language in 
which it is expressed, as upon the spirit in which it is performed, 8 The Craft and St. Paul’s C 
We insure our policyholders against accidental death, 


i : Of General Interest . 
A doctor, answering a ring at his bell, was shot dead as he opened the All Sorts 


door, by a man who was annoyed because the doctor had been unable to 
travel into the country to attend a sick person, 


A land owner, walking on his property, was struck on the head from 


} The NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, magazine. is issued 
behind, and so murdered. monthly. It is devoted to the interests of Freemasonry and the 


Neither case came within the technical definition Protherkopd .gf man: 


of death through 
accidental means. Death in each case resulted from a voluntary act, flowing 
from intention and not happening accidentally, 


In each case, when notified of the death and its causes, check for Five 
Thousand Dollars was sent forward without discussion or delay. 


If interested in the service this Association grants to its policyholders, 
write to 


The Massachusetts Protective Association 


INC. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


The subscription price in the United States and Canada is 
Two Dollars and Fifty cents a year, payable in advance. Foreign 
subscription is Three Dollars. Twenty-five cents a copy. 

Postage will be prepaid on all subscriptions. 

Remittances should be sent by Money-Order or Draft on 
Boston. 

If a subscriber desires to discontinue his magazine at the 
end of his subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
In the absence of a notice it will be assumed that a continuation 
of the subscription is desired. * 

Address all letters to the NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, 
201 Masonic Temple, Boston 11, Mass. 

Entered as second-class matter October 5, 1905, at the Post- 
office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3. 
1879. 
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WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 


Every Craftsman’s Duty 


is to protect himself and his family against loss of busi- 
ness time in case of accident or illness. What would be 
pleasanter during a long illness than to receive a sub- 


stantial check each month to assist with increased ex- 
penses? 


If you are a Mason under 60 years of age and in good 
health, there is a Monarch Non-Cancellable Policy which 
will just fit your needs. 


Monarch Accident Insurance Company 


CHARLES E. MATHAURS, District Manager 
619 TREMONT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
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Craftsman Comment 


WHY MEN It is a source of wonder- 
SEEK ment to many people outside 
MASONRY the Masonic fraternity as to 

why men seem to want to 
“join the Masons,” and quite naturally so. 
To enshroud in mystery the doings of any 
group of men—or women—is to excite in- 
evitable curiosity, 

There are, of course, those detached indi- 
viduals to whom any secret organization is 
simply an abstract proposition, but the great 
mass of common people have an inherent 
desire to know what attracts people to this 
thing or that. 


Fashions and fads are transient things. 
Businesses and administrations change and 
pass into the limbo of the forgotten but those 
fundamentally sound edifices raised on the 
solid structure of ‘Truth and whose members 
adhere to its practise perpetuate themselves 
and will continue to do so until the end of 
time. 

The average man to whom the desire ‘to 
join” comes is perhaps prompted by the 
thought that his father or some near relative 
whom he admires is a Mason, or perhaps he 
conjures up a group of men most of whom 
are influential in the business life of the 
community or leaders in its civic life, and 
feels that he would like to be one of them. 

Then again he hears of Masonic banquets, 
of pilgrimages and parades. of clubs and 
general good times and seeks to get into the 
circle of men to whom these things come. 

Then there is that raseal, the man who 
joins to get what profit he can from the 
great group of men he knows to be members 


of the Craft, the politician who seeks to se- 
cure votes and the fortunately small propor- 
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tion of candidates who are in it for all they 
can get out of it. 

To the first two classes above mentioned 
their advent into Freemasonry opens up 
vistas of wonderful things: a ritual rich in 
historic associations, in imp ive surround- 
ings, and emphasizing the highest motives the 
human mind can comprehend. By the con- 
duct and behavior of those men_ receiving 
the initiate is often colored the whole future 
Masonic life of the Entered Apprentice, the 
Felloweraft and the Master Mason. And let 
it be said right here that in the vast number 
of lodges into which the steady stream of 
new seckers after masonic light are pouring 
the work being conducted is in the main with 
absolute fidelity to its best traditions. 

A certain type of individual can never ful- 
ly appreciate the vital opportunities of serv- 
ice to his fellows through his associations in 
the Craft but these are a small group and 
not worthy of recognition. 


The great mass of men who comprise the 
institution of Freemasonry may rightfully be 
said to be men to whom in their inner souls 
comes an urging to ally themselves with that 
which is good and clean and wholesome, de- 
ng to render service to their fellowmen, to 
maintain a code of conduct which to all out- 
siders is emblematic of good citizenship. To 
such men and through such men the institu- 
tion of Freemasonry as we know it is an in- 
estimable boon. 

Volumes haye been written regarding Ma- 
sonry, its aims and objects. Whole libraries 
exist recording its history and_ traditions. 
Through centuries it has stood fundamental- 
ly and primarily dedicated to God and 
Truth above all things. While man_ lives 
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and Nature in her wisdom endows him with 
the spark of divine intelligence just so long 
will this institution flourish in the hearts 
and minds of those seekers after good. Just 
so long will the thinking man be inspired to 
seek its mysteries and take his part in the 
work. 


THE GRAND | On another page of this 
MASTER’S issue _mention is made of 
VISIT the fact that most Wor- 

shipful Grand Master Dud- 
ley H. Ferrell, accompanied by Mrs. Fer- 
rell and Worshipful Brother Hilton is pay- 
ing an official visit to those outlying portions 
of the Massachusetts jurisdiction situated at 
the Canal Zone and in South America. 

It is altogether fitting that this visit 
should be paid at this time and that our 
brethren in these parts should get a glimpse 
at close quarters of the man who heads the 
fraternity in Massachusetts, to feel the spell 
of his presence, hear his words direct and 
be informed by him in person that though 
in distance far separated from the home 
body, yet in the hearts and minds of the 
great body of the Craft here these brethren 
are near and dear to all of us. 

Sometimes we feel that those brethren 
who live in constant touch with this lodge 
or that chapter or commandery or Scottish 
Rite body in our great cities do not fully 
appreciate what Freemasonry means to the 
oftentimes little group of men who occupy 
some outpost and hold their meetings in out 
of the way corners of the world. While 
perhaps the expression “familiarity breeds 
contempt” could not appropriately be applied 
to the case, yet it is true that where it is 
difficult to get together from physical rea- 
sons or where there is no surfeit of banquets 


and parades and processions and ceremonial 
there will often be 


found Masonic merit by 
the man who, 


h knowing his fellowman under 
difficult conditions is more filled with the 


true spirit of Freemasonry than _ his city 
brother. , 

It is to be hoped that the Grand Master 
and his party will meet with fair seas and 
skies, that they will enjoy the best of health, 
that no untoward happening mar the pleas- 
ure of their visit and that they will return 
home safe and sound. 

That the welcome they will receive in the 
Southern part of the continent will be a 
genuine and enthusiastic one, we have no 


doubt. We anticipate for them a delightful 
and well merited visit and with the more 
than hundred thousand brethren in this ju- 
risdiction wish them heartily godspeed and 
bon yoyage. 


“TRAVEL IN One of the stimulating 
FOREIGN effects of travel, and this 
COUNTRIES” ®PPlies to short journeys 

as well as to long, is the 
widening acquaintanceship with men and 
things. 
plac 


In fact it has become a common- 
to observe that “travel does broaden 
one.” But in a literal sense it can truthful- 
ly be said that the person who undertakes a 
journey into foreign countries finds much of 
intense interest, not only in the countries 
themselves, in the people inhabiting these 
countries, but in his fellow travelers as well. 

To that person with eyes and senses alert 
to receive impressions comes perhaps a great- 
er sense of enjoyment, a keener apprecia- 
tion in the acquaintances he makes, than is 
possible through any other means; these ac- 
quaintances often ripen into lifelong friend- 
ships sometimes, in fact, as the newspapers 
are fond of stating, developing into romances 
which otherwise and under more prosaic con- 
ditions. would be impossible. 

To be considered cultured and traveled is 
a worthy ambition. The races and countries 
of the earth reveal to travelers visions of 
ife undreamed of by the stay-at-home. The 
interchange of views with men of foreign 
abit of mind dealing with conditions dif- 
ferent to theirs is stimulating mentally and 
of great educational value. 
How often the casual acquaintance is dis- 
covered to know a great deal about the very 
hings one is interested in. He can give in- 
ormation which clears up all sorts of doubts 
we had. The seemingly solitary individual 
who perhaps through diffidence appears to 
seep to himself, often proves to be a most 
diverting companion, steeped in knowledge. 

So in travel it is a real treat, and fortu- 
nately, not a rare one, to find brothers in Free- 
masonry wherever we go; men who have as- 
sumed similar obligations to those we as- 
sumed, willing and often anxious to render 
a brotherly service when necessary, not only 
in emergency, but in the everyday associa- 
tions of life, associations not to be secured 
in quite the same way by any other means. 
Indeed is “master’s pay” the reward of him. 
who “travels in foreign countries.” 
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NO NEW TEMPLE FOR BOSTON 


Grand Lodge Puts Off Sale Of Present Temple 


At the regular quarterly communication of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
held in Boston on Wednesday, March 12th, the matter of the sale of the Temple 
was discussed. An offer of $1,500,000, by reason of the action of the Grand Lodge 
at that meeting in tabling the recommendation of the Board of Directors, was 
thereby automatically cancelled. , . . 

Thus it is evident that no new Temple will be erected in Boston in the immedi- 


ate future, notwithstanding the more or less wild rumors that have been broadcast 
during the past year. 


What the future will bring forth in the matter of a new building commensurate 
to the needs of the organization cannot be foretold. There are many and important 
considerations to be taken into account. Large bodies move slowly; and this is true 
of Freemasonry. A study of the figures of the past give an interesting insight into 
the history of “the Boston Temple since 1830. These show a remarkable increase 
in valuation, quite likely a much higher ratio than the future would show. ; 

The Board of Directors of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts are alive to 
the situation of the Craft in this jurisdiction. ‘They may be depended upon to 
take suitable action at the right time in any matter in connection with the disposal 
of the present Temple. . , 

Meantime it is idle to speculate. Such measures as may be taken which affect 
all the brethren will be announced in due course. Speculative rumors should be dis- 
regarded. This publication will endeavor to give to its readers the facts as accu- 
rately as possible as they arise. : : 

The recommendations of the Directors and the interesting data in connection 
with it are printed herewith in full: 


To the Most Worshipful Grand Master, Wardens and Members 
of the Grand Lodge: 


On October 1, 1858, the Grand Lodge sold the Temple it had theretofore oceu- 
pied at the corner of Tremont Street and Temple Place in Boston, to the United 
States Government for $105,000. 

In 1830-31 the land had cost $13,393.50 and the building $45,877.54, a total 


of $59,271.04. The sale, therefore, meant a profit to the Grand Lodge of some- 
thing over $45,000. 


On March 24, 1859, the Grand Lodge bought the land on which the present 
Temple stands. Upon it at the time was what had been a hotel known as the 
Winthrop House. The Winthrop House and the land on which it stood were bought 
for $106,500. On April 5-6, 1864, the Winthrop House was totally destroyed by 
fire and we received $61,050 as insurance. Inasmuch as we received this amount 
from the building, it means that the land then stood the Grand Lodge a total ex- 
pense of $45,050. 

A new Temple erected on the same site cost $453.532.03 (1867 Mass. 130). 
This Temple and the land, together, then had cost the Grand Lodge: 

Land veces. . . $ 45,450.00 
Building .. Ae 2.03 


$498,982.03 
serious fire on September 7, 1895, and we received as 
insurance $88,880.86. ‘The Board of Directors was given authority to sell the 
land (1895 Mass. 215 and 239). Brethren who were members of the Board of 
Directors at the time inform us that during the three years in which attempts were 
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This Temple was visited by 
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made to sell the property no offer was made for it. 


The building was abandoned 
and toin down. It had cost 


- $453,532.03 


Insurance salvage . 


88,880.86 
SIGEG! susssisinacnlastscraidean iexetorantnk $364,651.17 
The old Temple was torn down and a new one was erected at a cost of 
$523,221.30 (1900 Mass. 194). 


What is the cost of our present property? 


the loss on the abandoned Temple after the fire 
treated simply as a loss. 


The answer depends upon whether 
of 1895 is added to the cost or is 


1. On the latter basis. the tabulation will be as follows: 
Cost of Winthrop House property .. 
Insurance salvage on Winthrop House 
Net cost of land veecccccccscsoss $B 45,450. 
Cost of the 1867 Temple 453,532.03 
$498,982.03 
Insurance salvage, 189 88,880.86 
Net expense of property to Grand OARS emraneceivscsasad $410,101.17 
Cost of present Temple .. 523,221.30 
Total $933,322.47 
2. 


If the loss occasioned by the 1895 fire is not added to the cost of 


the land, 
the tabulation will be as follows: 


Suis daamantncastiveerennteritecenisel $ 45,450.00 


$568,671.30 
A sale of the property at $1,500,000 will result in a profit on the first basis 
of 5500,000.00 


ee ee ee $1,500,000.00 
568,671.30 


OID son. dliseeayterereeniaritict eee haat so thea a $ 931,328.70 


After the completion of the new Temple the property was assessed: 
(1900) Land $609,000.00 


Building 341,000.00 
MEGHAN sgccvart testa actsnanniainmacaces $ 950,000.00 
(1905) Land, 8 811.700.00 
Building 338,300.00 
WObal.. ssscxcosevesineiibotmaceserenesrsecitetoieleveewahayecs 
(1910) Land c.ccccccccceccccsesccscssssssssssssesseessesessssses 
Building 
PRGUAL, costsscxsvnsopsnseendeunincsenor ties tatbatanneie’ $1,310,000,00 
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(1915) Land 
Building ag ay 
$1,540,000.00 


$1,369,700.00 
190,300.00 


(1920) 


$1,560,000.00 


2,600.00 


Ke 
(1924) 27,400.00 


1,5 
2 


etal #1,800,000.00 
ota 


i PEER! siarnveseresneamninersatints $44,562.92: 
The taxes paid the City of Boston in 1OQb WEL ccecseeeeeeeeee $44, 


sta © for sale 
The premises have never been put in the hands of sng ot igo 
since this building was erected. For some v GREE, erg the accommodation of 
ceptive mood. The building having proved inadequate sty oder iiede paneaiate 
some of the bodies which meet in it, and being at the Pe aaa museum of the ‘Grand. 
to accommodate the administrative offices, the eg iow anstant. attention to the 
Lodge, the Board of Directors have been giving their c 
sible sale of the Temple. ps itudinous con- 
pee Moshieg will endbaliie be gained by reciting ae ee pur- 
ferences and dealings. Suflice it to say that in about 7 Se tee ‘Beousht to us and 
chasers financially able to handle such a peepee te of the present building. 
have requested an examination of the structural p ens: sstoimens weally smeant 
After the Board had satisfied itself that these rs ag oo as. Inalliinstances 
business, their architects have been permitted to examine the plans, 
but two that has ended the matter. “1 F iry whether the 
One of the prospective customers came back Se on ee When 
Grand Lodge would be interested in an offer of one mi eed went elsewhere, and 
this was declined, however, this inquirer dropped OS Ee recent, and resulted 
bought other property. The other instance was Beem We were told that the 
in our being asked what figure we put upon the ere te if we would state that 
figure mentioned was prohibitive. We were also to re ieht be made, Our Com- 
we would accept an offer of one million and a half i hei eanioootaunde: WREH 
mittee said that it would submit to the Board an offer o . 2 pa Gene nde lesa 
the offer came to us, it was nominally $1,600,000. In a demanded that we turn 
than one million and a half, for the prospective pare ti price (less $50,000 
over the property to him on a mortgage for the at en tia eetueege ais 
paid down to bind the bargain) ; that we charge no in ee echt havent ee exept 
the construction of a new building, and no interest a dion This offer being 
from the net earnings of a new building to be ~— ol has said Gat, thesmost 
declined, this prospective purchaser faded away, and St 
he would offer would be one million and a quarter. : tion have now received 
The Board of Directors acting in behalf of the —— Buse fea Gee eTiGh 
a firm offer of $1,500,000. This, so far as we can par on urchased it in 1859. 
has ever been made for the property since the Gran : 7 dvecied fhe execution 
f an agreement for purchase and sale whic ‘ : avai |e ae 
Grind alge sell the thing for $1500.00 cs et be passa payment 
made on April 1, 1927, two years hence. La : : iz ‘tivity. will 
to peeiere iain, quarters, N othing short of mpnene caine ini esa now. 
put us in the position to have other quarters into which to ite onal ioanfoat Whe 
The Board recommend that the Grand Lodge on cnt o should like to 
contract which is presented herewith, not because it is ‘Gensideeation we be- 
receive for the property, but because. taking all things into ec a ’ 
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lieve in the acceptance of this offer. Under the terms of the offer we include all 
Jandlord’s fixtures, furnishings and fittings except such as the Grand Lodge ma 
desire to retain for use in another building because of their historical or serihapate! 
value. The furniture (including organs) is not to be sold. * 
It should be borne in mind that this building was constructed by the entir 
Fraternity of Massachusetts. From the purchase of the old Temple at the sonar 
of Temple Place in 1830 to date, no more money per capita has been eoukethuted 
in the erection of the two Temples which we have built by members of bodies whicl 
meet in the Temple than has been contributed per capita by other members of the 
various Lodges throughout the jurisdiction. Both buildings have been erected with 
Grand Lodge moneys owned by the Fraternity as a whole, plus capitation tax 
which haye twice been levied upon the entire membership. = 
: The Brethren in Williamstown and Provincetown, in East Gloucester and 
Pittsfield, have contributed equal per capita amounts towards the Temple built 
and maintained by the Grand Lodge. 
If we correctly understand the action of the Grand Lodge in levying due 
of two dollars upon each affiliate, these dues are to be used solely for the Senebions 
ing of the Grand Lodge itself in its various fields of activity. Your Board of 
Directors do not feel justified, unless otherwise instructed by the Grand Lode 


investi y pa i 
esting any part of these dues to build Lodge rooms and other similar hall 
Aa ; 


, in 


sting | ba ; s in 
new Temple for the accommodation of local Lodges, Chapters, Council, Com- 


manderies and Scottish Rite Bodies I irectors i i 
ees odies. If the Directors are wrong in this, they wish 


The Directors have no desi 


; re except to carry out the will of the Fraterni 
ae : ; D de ] 3 oO te I’raternity. 
Le cently the Board of Directors fraternally and respectfully ask the Grand 
ae instruct them upon any and all matters incident to or growing out of 
crisis. Specifically, the Board request instructions upon the following: 
g: 


1. Will the Grand Lodge pass the following resolution, viz:— 


“VOTED, That the corporation ratifies, confirms and adopts a cer- 
tain contract executed as of February 4, 1925, by and between the 
corporation acting by its Board of Directors and Fred Holdsworth 
of Brookline and Robert D. Farrington of Newton, and that the 
corporation also ratifies, confirms and adopts the execution and de- 
livery thereof by said Directors.” 


If the above vote is adopted, then 


2. Shall the Grand Lodge at its own expense erect a new Tem 


not only for the accommodation of the Grand Lodge, 


accommodations to be let to local Masonic 
therein? 


ple providing 
but providing also 
bodies who may wish to meet 


If i vi i i 
question No. 2 is answered in the negative 


3. Shall an effort be made to unite with other Masonic bodies in the erection 
of a Temple for the accommodation of all who join, to be owned ail ad 

‘ ministered by them all or in units, or otherwise, as Tae be apmreed eprens 

2 epee arnt Lodge desire to have its Board of Directors proceed as 
hi ieee | eem best, in the absence of instructions from the Grand Lodge, 
ef e new Masonic accommodations in Boston, either for the Grand 

: = ge ee or in co-operation with other Masonic bodies? 

; oes the Gra odge desire TEC ’ ) 
Oem to erect any other Board or Committee in 

6. 


a the Grand Lodge give the Board of Directors full authority 
enase or join in the purchase of real estate and ' 
erection of a new Masonic Temple in Boston? 


to pur- 
to erect or join in the 


Respectfully submitted by the Board of Directors. 
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Any Master Mason speedily discovers 
that his Masonry is not all getting. It is 
also a matter of giving. A good Mason must 
serve, as well as be served. When Masonry 
ig well served by her brethren, she grows, 
thrives, prospers. When she is ill served, a 
lodge starves, thins out in quality, gets stag- 
nant, sometimes dies. 

When your application was received by 
the lodge, the Master appointed a committee 
of three brethren, whose duty it was to in- 
vestigate the truth of the statements you 
made, find out what manner of man you are, 
and recommend to the lodge what action it 
should take. Following their report, a bal- 
lot was taken on your application, You were 
a good man; your committee reported in 
favor of your application; you were elected. 

You may not have known of their inves- 
tigation. In small towns it is not always 
necessary to see the applicant directly; gen- 
erally he is known to one or more of the 
brethren, and his reputation can easily be 
established from other sources. In larger 
centers, one or more members of the com- 
mittee, in addition to other work, will look 
up the applicant for a personal interview. 

On the accuracy of the report of commit- 
tees on petitions and on the fidelity with 
which they discharge their obligation, de- 
pends the purity of the lodge, the character 
of its personnel. 

When you are appointed upon an inves- 
tigation committee you may take it as a sig- 
nal honor; your Master has confidence in 
your good sense, your loyalty and your free- 
dom from prejudices. He believes that you 
will faithfully discharge the most important 
Masonic duty he can give you. Do you, 
therefore, take the work seriously and do 
it faithfully? 

By all means sce the applicant, unless you 
are completely satisfied from interviews with 
his friends, enemies, employers, associates. 
as to exactly what kind of a man he is. Some 
member of the committee must see him or 
know him, of course; all members should, if 
possible. 

Never be satisfied merely because 
find nothing against an applicant. Masonry 
wants positive, not negative, virtues. It is 
not enough that he hasn’t been caught and 
jailed yet; he must be the kind the law 
doesn’t want! It is not enough that he have 
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no enemies; he should have friends and. 
many of them, But it is not necessarily a 
point against a man that he has enemies; 
it is for you to decide whether such enmity 
is justified by character and actions which. 
would be prejudicial to the lodge were the 
sandidate admitted. 

It is not only your right but your duty 
to inquire strictly into the reasons which 
lead an applicant to desire Masonry. There 
are many reasons; most of them good. Those 
which indicate that the applicant would not 
1 good Mason will occur at once to 
any one. The petitioner who wants mem- 
bership in order to promote his business is 
seeking something holy for sordid reasons. 
The man who desires merely to satisfy his 
curiosity is not worthy of the knowledge he 
seeks. ‘The applicant who hopes, through 
influential friends, to be acquired in lodge,. 
to secure place and power, would prostitute 
for selfish ends the institution he seeks to 


make a 


enter. 
Many men will be inarticulate as to why 


they want to become Masons. Many others 
will have so many reasons, all combined, as 
to be able to disentangle one from 
Be sure that you dig deeply 
enough to understand the secret springs 
which move a man, for on the reasons why 
he wishes to become a member of our great 
Order will depend, in large measure, the 
sort of Mason he will be. 

Among the “good” reasons for wishing 
to be Mason are: a sincere desire to help 
others, a respect and veneration for a fra- 
ternity which has been beloved by so many 
ereat and good men, a_ patriotism which 
would follow in the footsteps of Washing- 
ton, a love for one’s fellowmen, a desire to 
be with many friends in activities which they 
enjoy. a hunger to follow where a father, 
uncle or blood brother has gone, a desire to 
secure the moral and social welfare of loved 
ones. 

But it is not a good reason if a man de- 
join a lodge because he believes his 
7 want and he hopes the 


hardly 
the other. 


sires to 
family may be in 
lodge will help. 
The older an applicant, the more closely 
his reasons should be investigated. A man 
of sixtv who wants to be a Mason must ex- 
plain why, so anyone can understand! This. 
because there are men past their three score 
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who hope that the fraternity will put them 
in one of its homes, or otherwise relieve 
them of the care of themselyes! Such a 
reason, of course, is wholly unworthy and 
no such applicant would receive considera- 
tion at the hands of any intelligent commit- 
tee. On the other hand, the older man who 
has “waited for his son” or who “has only 
now been able to gratify a long ambition” 
or who “has come to believe that only in real 
fraternity is there to be found the best in 
friendship”. . . these are to be admitted, if 
all else is well, without regard to advanced 
age, so long as the statutory requirement is 
satisfied. 

Make your inyestigation alone, unaided, 
without reference to the other committee- 
men. Make your search promptly. It is 
not fair to the applicant or to the lodge 
to dilly-dally about it. If you can’t serve, 
say so. If you do serve, serve well, serve 
whole-heartedly, serve promptly. 

You will be well paid. A “Master’s 
wages” await you when you shall haye done 
your work. Paid not in any metal coin, or 
anything of material value, but in the finer 
coin of consciousness of honorable and re- 
sponsible duty well done, the inner happi- 
ness which comes when you may truly say 
to yourself: “Masonry has been helped for- 
ward by my work,” the knowledge that your 
lodge is a better lodge because you haye paid 
back, in small measure, at least, the interest 
and the labor your brethren invested in you. 

The committee on investigation, appointed 
for the purpose of giving to the lodge first- 
hand and Masonic knowledge of the char- 
acter, abilities, attainments and general rep- 
utation of applicants for the degrees. is 
not the only, though it is the most impor- 


si committee work a Mason may have to 
oO. 


Next to it in importance is the work of 
the committee sent out from the lodge to 
examine a visiting brother. 

Only Masons thoroughly familiar with 
lodge work should be asked to serve on ex- 
amination committees, the duty of which is 
to ascertain if those who would visit your 
lodge are regular Masons in good standing. 

At least two brethren must compose such 
a committee, and of these, one is usually in 
charge. the other being merely a witness. 
There is no law covering this; both may ask 
questions. Indeed, both must be fully sat- 
isfied before the visito i 


r is brought into the 
lodge. 


Usually the first procedure is to examine 
the documents of the visitor. Formerly 
many lodges issued Grand Lodge Certificates, 
which were held to be prima facie evidence 
that the possessor had been regularly initiat- 
ed, passed and raised. ‘Che possession of 
such a certificate was held essential, before 
an examination could be conducted. Now, 
however, many lodges do not issue such cer- 
tificates, contenting themselves with the re- 
ceipt for dues or the good standing card, or 
both. In few jurisdictions is a Mason re- 
fused admittance to a lodge because he does 
not possess a Grand Lodge Certificate. The 
good standing card, however, is usually con- 
sidered essential. 

It is always wise to ask the visiting broth- 
er to sign his name, and compare it with the 
signature written upon the good standing 
card. 

Having satisfied themselves that the vis- 
itor is in good standing in his lodge the com- 
mittee retires with the visitor to a private 
room for the examination. You are not to 
be nonplussed if the visitor here demands 
to see your credentials, or even to ask to 
look at the charter of your lodge. He hag 
the same right to be cautious that you have; 
the same right to assure himself that. this 
is, indeed, a regular lodge, working under a 
charter, as you have to assure yourselves 
that he is a regular Mason, not an impostor. 

It is required, not only that he take oath 
to the fact that he is a Mason, and that there 
is no reason known to him why he should 
not visit with his brethren, but that you, the 
committee, take the same oath. And_ this 
should give you the keynote to the procedure 
of examination; it is not an inquisition in 
which the committee subjects the visitor to 
inquiry; it is a conference of brethren, in 
which two groups satisfy each other of their 
mutual brotherhood. 

After the tilers oath, the committee may 
ask the visiting brother any question relative 
to Masonry which occurs to them. He has 
the same right to ask them questions. If 
both parties exercised their right to the full, 
an examination would take all evening! As 
a general practice, the visitor does not ask 
questions; presumably he has satisfied him- 
self in other ways that his questioners are 
Masons and that the lodge he would visit is 
regular. 

The committee may begin at the begin- 
ning of the first degree. and take the vis- 
itor through all three. from entrance to sign- 
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ing the by-laws, but except in unusual es 
it is neither wise, necessary nor courteous. 
Too many committeemen are anxious to dis- 
play their knowledge of ritual, their con- 
scientiousness and their strictness. This they 
do at the expense of the hapless would-be 
visitor who has paid their lodge the compli- 
ment of choosing it for a fraternal z 

Rituals differ in different jurisdictions. 
The essentiz of course, are the same, but 
through the years, variations in wordings 
have “erept in, and various Committees on 
Work, appointed by various Grand Lodges 
have changed the ritual, so that what is a 
correct wording in Maryland may be incor- 
rect in Minnesota. Any well-instructed 
committee knows this, and makes allowance 
for it. It is not important that an applicant 
know your work; it is vital that he knows 
his own work. 

But it is not important that the visitor be 
a ritualist. He may be a poor memorizer; 
he may be long “out of harness”; he may 


never have learned his ritual as he should. 
This may be a matter of regret, but it is not 
of serious consequence in determining wheth- 
er or not he is a regular Mason. You are 
not holding a court of inquiry as to how well 
informed this Mason is; you are holding a 
session to determine whether or not he has 
been regularly initiated, passed and raised, 
and has in this respect, the right to visit 
with you. The instant you are satisfied he 
is a Mason, that instant courtesy, brotherly 
regard and good manners require that you 
should say so, and take him into the lodge 
room and introduce him to the Master. 

Charity of thought, toleration, kindness 
and courtesy are all Masonic virtues; there 
is no place where they can’ better = Ese 
ticed, or where they are more essential, eon 
at the door of your Masonic home, for the 
benefit of that stranger within your gates 
who would refresh himself at your Altar 
and renew with you the Mystic Tie. 


(eS 2} 
TO SYMPATHIZE 


inti F the Unitec 
(Copyright 1925, by The Masonic Service Association of the Unite 


“To relieve the distressed is a duty in- 
cumbent on all, but particularly on Masons, 
who are linked together by an indissoluble 
chain of sincere affection. To soothe the 
unhappy, to sympathize with their misfor- 
tunes, to compassionate their miseries and 
restore peace to their troubled minds is the 
great aim we have in view. On this basis 
we form our friendships and establish our 
connections.” 

A careful reading of these sentences, used 
in many Masonic monitors, is the only guide 
any Master Mason, no matter how inexperi- 
enced, really needs to point the way to Ma- 
sonic charity. 

Yet charity, as practiced by the Frater- 
nity, is not well understood by many Masons 
and almost invariably misunderstood by the 
profane world. 

Masonry is not, per se, a benevolent or- 
ganization. It was not formed for the pur- 
pose of mutual relief from pecuniary dis- 
tress, and its finances are neither gathered 
nor managed with that end in view. For 
those who wish fraternal insurance. a sick 
benefit organization, or a fraternal provision 
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for old age, there are many orders, run with 
wisdom and excellent in execution. _ 
Masonry is something much anges i 
ministers to a man’s heart and ie ee 
than to his body. True, ogee ne 
and pity for the unfortunate lea s a 
to take care of their dependents, to es fs b _ 
homes for their aged and infirm, to pre 
the needy, to relieve the distressed. md 
lodges spend money for charity; in many 
lodges it is the largest item of eon ; 
But the greatest charity which — 
sonry provides for its members 1s i od "3 
thought; the greatest relief it can render 
oie! he spirit. ; : 
nee meet brother, newly ee 
often much perturbed as to where a in . 
vidual Masonic bene factions should oe i 
end. Oddly enough, his geographic si yd 
tion has much to do with the answer “ 
must make. In the larger centers tian 
find a Masonic Board of Relief, the bee 9 
of which it is to relieve the distress of bi ly 
Master Masons, their widows and orp a 
when the case is beyond the jurisdiction ° 
a lodge. Thus, a stranger in a large city, 
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in need of Masonic assistance 
try to obtain it from an indiy. 
but from the organization maint 
sons for that purpose. 
son, solicited for help by 
a Mason, can do no bett 
than to refer such an ap 
for action. 

If this seems colder than 
to teach, reflect that all Ma 
have two angles; and that open-handed 
relief, given by the individual in cea fh itl 
to a Masonic impostor, ridicules the EF ee 
nity and nullifies its efforts. And, ala ‘cine 
are Masonic impostors; men Without I se 
or conscience who are either renegade Ma: 
ps & “ or who fraudulently have ob- 
at a. Masonic card and pretend to a 

nowledge of Masonry they do not hay. 1 
for the purpose of living by thei me . 
e good will of real Masons sii 
nn ae that the individual Mason con- 
Sige to = Ries of a rascal, than that 

aie age 
: there is no ibrar tai ae 
i ai emyee 6 yourself of your applicants 
rape ba honor as best you may, and 

Luekily ina Web ae 
a. neat our Charity is highly 

administered. Few or- 


Sanizations can get more in 
than our Fraternity o 


» Should not 
idual Mason, 
ained by Ma- 
The individual Ma- 
one claiming to be 
€r or more wisely 
peal to the Board 


the Degrees seem 
Sonic actions may 


‘ relief 
Maat tae Sah money expended. 
pees s nstitutions where relief 
os re relie 
eee es and infirm, the orphan and 
a » these, our guests 

- nese guests, are not tl 

pos cae of charity, but of that alfenioate 
a. — all brethren give to those they Jove. 
ipods is are wonderful institutions, but 
erika : oe to ask individual con- 

i rom lodge b . 

their chief su te ek ee 
! Support from reeul i 

ae made from dues or for, os ot al 
Pi ao of thought and act, ratlier 

g arity of money ; 

that demands a ie i: 
the field is as wide 
ties have no limit, 
portunity given to 
ing the sick. Only 
ill, especially if in 


are 


aterial things, 
attention. Here 
as the world and activi- 

The most common op- 
all of us is that of visit- 
a brother who has been 


on he a hospital or in a strange 
J > Decause of their common brother- 


ene his: oe visits from men he has 
Sa 4 met, truly understands the 
bi re ge of such example of Ma- 
= 6 Y. Doctors tell that such visits 
ave often done more than all their medi- 
eines; there is nothing more heartening to a 


man, feeble and ill, than the thought that 
someone cares. 

Another charity which we can all extend 
is that of faith, When our brother fails in 
business; when our brother is accused of 
some offense; when our brother is criticised: 
when our brother is in any trouble what- 
ever; the helping hand extended, the words 
“My brother, I believe in you, I am with 
you,” mean much. . .. Oh, so much. And 
they cost. . . just nothing at all! 

And the most beautiful charity of all. . . 
charity of opinon! This we can all give in 
large measure, pressed down and running 
over, thirteen to the dozen! Let us not be 
the judges of our brother! Let us not try 
to make ourselves the keepers of his con- 
science. Let us, indeed, “in the most friend- 
ly manner remind him of his faults,’ but let 
us first be very sure that our own houses are 
not of glass. Let us speak no ill of a broth- 
er; let us keep our critical thoughts to our- 
selves. Let us remember that as we judge 
him, so must we be judged; that the Frater- 
nity and its reputation do not depend upon 
what we think of him, but what the world 
thinks of us! 

So shall we offer the truest Masonic char- 
ity, and some day find that it comes back to 
us many fold. 

In each of the great majority of Grand 
Jurisdictions there is a Masonic Home, to 
which the Fraternity invites as its beloved 
guests those Masons, Masons’ widows, de- 
pendents and children who are not other- 
wise protected from need or sorrow. 

Guests of a Masonic Home are no more 
objects of charity than is the mother who 
blesses by her presence the home you sup- 
port; or the father or grandfather whose 
place at your fireside, left vacant. could 
never be filled. For these, our well beloved 
brethren and their loved ones, we delight 
to care, to make their lives easy and hap- 
py: to relieve their distress, not as ‘‘char- 
ity,” but as a grateful and devoted service 
we render to those we love, or those dear to 
those we love, because we love them. 

You, as a Master Mason. contribute to 
the support of your Masonic Home. A cer- 
tain proportion of the dues you pay to your 
lodge is set aside for the maintenance and 
support of that Masonic Home. And you 
may. . . many Master Masons do. . . feel 
that your duty ends when you pay that which 
your By-Laws demand of you. — 

But there is nothing easier in this world 
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than “check-benevolence.” Jt requires neith- 
er care, nor attention, nor time, nor effort 
to write a check. Any one can do it who 
has a bank account! : : 

But he who gives time and service gives 
mightily. Your Masonic Home probably is 
not in need of your services; it has its own 
paid staff, and needs no outside assistance, 
so far as routine duties are concerned. But 
no one can pay another to do for that Home 
what you can do—visit it! 

Don't say, “I live too far away.” In 
miles you may live too far away to go often 
in person; it will pay you to go once, at 
least, to see for yourself the outward and 
visible expression of that “brotherly aid 
which is here practiced in its most beautiful 
form. Nor do you live too far away to 
write a letter, now and then, to some Mas- 
ter Mason who lives in that Home. 

“But, | don’t know him!” 

Make it your business to know him! You 
and he have knelt at the same altar. You 
have taken the same Obligation. You belong 
to the same Order. You are brothers. Do 
you need an introduction? 
~ Send him a line! Send him a magazine. 
Send him a newspaper. Send him a clip- 
ping, a joke, a verse; it doesn’t matter much 
what you send; the point is that you must 
take a real personal interest in your broth- 
er, who is too old to work, too ill to labor, too 
handicapped in some way to make his way 
unaided. Masonry puts its strong right arm 
under his feeble body and helps him over 
the rough places. He has borne the heat 
and burden of the day; you are young and 
strong. You would spring forward with 
much joy to help an old man cross a crowded 
and dangerous street. Well, here are old 
men crossing the crowded Street of Life and 
the helping hand of a younger brother is a 
comfort and protection, 

Man may not live by bread alone. Give 
these, our guests, the best of food, the finest 
of care, the most comfortable of homes, and 
they cannot go happily down the hill to 
their Journey’s End if we withhold that 
touch of affectionate brotherhood which can 
only personally he given. 

Do not think that Masonry neglects her 


guests. Lodges frequently arrange and con- 
duct an entertainment, or religious service, 
or plan an outing. But necessarily these are 
all impersonal. What you can do is to give 
the “personal touch.” 

And then. .. the children! For there are 
many children in Masonic Homes; little ones 
whose Master Mason father has answered 
the Last Call, whose mother cannot under- 
take their support or who may have no 
mother. You don’t need to be told what to 
do for children—or do you? . 

The widow of a Master Mason of a cer- 
tain lodge fought a game fight as long as 
she could; then asked for help. The lodge 
saw that she and her little daughter became 
guests of the Home. The lodge looked after 
them well, too; the daughter had a business 
education and became self-supporting as 
soon as she was old enough. A little group 
of men used to meet after lodge for a mid- 
night lunch; they were the bone and sinew 
of the lodge. And every man put a coin in 
a cup when he paid his check, and on birth- 
days and at Christmas time the result of 
that coin-cup went to the little girl for her 
yery own—to purchase those things which 
even the best of Homes does not buy. And 
there was many an extra contribution to her 
happiness; wives of lodge members took her 
to the theater and the concert and the lec- 
ture; lodge members took her and her moth- 
er for automobile rides; there was always a 
subscription to a magazine being paid by 
some one, . . for these were the dear ones 
of a Master Mason of that lodge. 

And that lodge is no different, and no 
better, and has no finer men, than your lodge, 
than any lodge! 

Your Masonic Home is your home, if you 
need it. It is also your home in the sense 
that you are a host. Those who live there 
are your guests. Make them happy! It 
costs so little, it means so much, it takes so 
little time, and makes so much for Brother- 
hood! 

There was once a Son who taught the 
world of the Fatherhood of God. And He 
said. “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least 


of these... 
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Marat—‘‘friend of the people!” Assassi- 
nated by Charlotte Corday in his bathtub 
while he was writing down the names of the 
deputies from Caen whom he intended to 
send to the guillotine. Marat—monster of 
iniquity; possessed of a loathsome disease, 
instigator of violent revolutions; a maniac 
thirsting for blood, and without a redeem- 
ing feature; a common, ill-educated horse- 
leech, of vile aspect; who emerged from a 
sewer like a rat to poison the air that people 
breathed! Such is the picture that Thomas 
Carlyle presents to us in his powertul his- 
tory of the French Revolution. Very few 
Englishmen, or Americans, for that matter, 
have doubted Carlyle’s portraiture of Marat, 
the political fanatic. But there are writers 
who do not look upon Carlyle as an accurate 
historian. Numerous mistakes have been 
pointed out in his work. H. Morse Stephens, 
a noted historical writer of England, who 
has made the French Revolution a special 
study, says, in a paper published in the Pall 
Mall Magazine some years ago: 

Englishmen still derive their ideas about 
the French Revolution from Carlyle’s great 
prose epic. His vivid imagination has fixed 
his narrative in their minds, and no exposi- 
tion of his errors can shake the popular 
belief that Carlyle was a historian. As a 
matter of fact, there never was an author 
of genius whose mind was so hopelessly un- 
historical as Carlyle’s. He used his imagina- 
tion more than his judgment in describing 
the past. Though he made a great parade 
of his industry in examining authorities, he 
had no idea that it was the duty of a his- 
torian not only to read the authorities which 
he had in his own house. but to seek for 
documents and to investigate them wherever 
they existed. The story of his refusal to 
make use of the unrivalled collection of Rev- 
olutionary literature at the British Museum, 
because he was not allowed to have a pri- 
vate room, illustrates this side of his char 
acter. 

No one of the great Revolutionary char- 
acters has suffered so much at the hands of 
Carlyle as Marat. The victim of Charlotte 
Corday makes his first appearance in Car- 
Ivle’s) “French Revolution.” in Book 11, 
chapter vi. in the words: 

“Prince d’Artois has, withal, the strangest 
horseleech: a moonstruck, much-enduring 


individual of Neuchatel 
named Jean Paul Marat.” 

A little further on, in describing the open- 
ing of the States-General on May 4, 1789, 
in Book iy., chapter iv., Carlyle devotes a 
short paragraph to Marat, which shows his 
ignorance of the man’s character, and the 
paves he had conceived with regard to 
lim, 


“Surely, 


in Switzerland, 


also, in some place not of honor, 
stands or sprawls up querulous, that he, too, 
though short, may see—one squalidest, 
bleared mortal, redolent of soot and horse- 
drugs—Jean Paul Marat of Neuchatel! O, 
Marat, Renovator of Human Science, Lec- 
turer on Opties; O, thou remarkablest Horse- 
leech, once in D’Artois’s stables—as_ thy 
bleared soul looks forth through thy bleared, 
dull, acrid, woe-stricken face, what sees it 
in all this? Any faintest light of hope, like 
dayspring after Nova-Zembla night? Or is 
it but blue sulphur-light, and spectres; woe, 
suspicions, revenge without end?” 

Carlyle is never wearied of laying weight 
of his belief in Marat’s deformities and sup- 
posed loathsome appearance. In Book v., 
chapter vi., he is described as “a large- 
headed dwarfish individual of smoke-bleared 
aspect,” and is apostrophised as “O, thou 
remarkable Dogleech.” Speaking of Marat’s 
murder, Carlyle expresses his surprise that 


such a monster could have been human, and 
remarks: 


“For Marat, too, had a brother, and nat- 
ural affections; and was wrapt once in swad- 
dling clothes, and slept safe in a cradle like 
the rest of us. Ye children of men! A 


sister of his, they say. lives still to this day 
in Paris.” 


Yes, indeed: Albertine Marat, who  out- 
lived her brother until 1841, loved him dear- 
ly, and devoted herself to the task of defend- 
ing his memory. 

Now, what is the truth about Marat? Let 
us rehearse the main facts in his life, prior 
to the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
Jean Paul Marat was born at Boudry, a 
small town near Neuchatel, Switzerland, on 
Mav 24, 1748. His father, who always 
spelled his name Mara, is said to have been 
of Spanish origin, but he was born at Cagli- 
ari, Sardinia, and left his native country on 
changing his religion, from Romanism to 
Calvinism. He settled in Geneva, where he 
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married a Swiss lady, named Louise Cabrol, 
the daughter of a French ve ae 
ruquicr of Castres, in Langnadoc. Madame 
Marat’s father had also been driven from 
his native country on account of his religious 
faith, ‘The elder Marat maintained himself 
for some years as a tutor and schoolmaster 
in the principality of Neuchatel. 

Jean Paul Marat received a good educa- 
tion. He was not only an excellent classical 
student but was well versed in modern lan- 
guages, His taste, however, was’ for the nat- 
ural sciences. On the death of his mother 
he studied medicine at the University of 
Toulouse and Bordeaux, France. His spare 
time he devoted to optics and_ electricity. 
From Bordeaux he went to Paris, from there 
to Amsterdam, and finally to London. | hes 
the English capital he practiced medicine 
for ten years. His place of abode was in 
Church street, Soho, at that time a fashion- 
able locality in London. As far as known, 
Marat moved in good society in London, and 
distinguished himself by writing a number 
of medical tracts, in one of which he de- 
scribes a remarkable cure of a disease of the 
eyes, which had been given up as hopeless 
by his brother medicos, by means of elec- 
tricity. It will be seen from this that Marat 
was ‘considerably ahead of his time. Elec- 
tricity today is frequently used in certain 
diseases of the eye, especially in stimulat- 
ing and strengthening the muscles of the 
eyes. While in England he paid visits to 
Dublin, Neweastle and Edinburgh. During 
a visit to Edinburgh he received the degree 
of M. D., from the University of 5t. An- 
drew. on June 30, 1775; on the recommenda- 
tion of two medical men known to the senate 
of the university—Hugh James and William 
Buchan. 

Says Mr. Stephens: . 

He passed no examination for the degre - 
which was of the nature of a compliment, ant 
probably did not even go to St. Andrew's * 
receive it. According to Mr. J. B. Bailey. 
“it was customary at that time to forward the 
diploma on receipt of the graduation fees 
It is possible that Marat received other hon 
orary degrees in medicine, possibly at Dub- 
lin and at Edinburgh, but no record exists 
of them. 7 

Marat’s reputation as a doctor must hav ‘ 
been considerable or he would not have we 
ceived an honorary degree from an institu- 
tion like St. Andrew. His medical, apie 
and political treatises show conclusively tha 


CRAFTSMAN 


he was no common quack, but.a man of abili- 
ty, with a recognized position among the 
medical fraternity of London. An asser- 
tion frequently crops up in the English aed 
that Marat held a mean position in England; 
that he was an obscure French teacher at 
Warrington Academy, and a bookseller at 
Bristol; also, that he committed a theft from 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. As te 
the latter charge, Mr. Stephens completely 
isproves it. : p 

a theft (he says) took place in Heb> 
ruary, 1776, and the author of it, aia 
name is given as John Peter Lemaitre, a ies 
Maire, alias Mara, was condemned to VE 
years’ hard Jabor in the hulks on the ayers 
in March, 1777. It is certain, therefore, t i 
the well-known Dr. Marat, the en - 
two important works and of two mes een 
tracts, could not be identical with the teas h 
er of drawing for Tambour, and the design- 
ry of Tambour waistcoats, which was the 
- of the thief who was condemned 


pig a se 
7 oe Carlyle’s absurd charge that rer 
was an ordinary horse doctor and dogleech 
falls to the ground. The question now anise 
How did this legend arise, which Carlyle so 
industriously perpetuates? In this wise: : 
1777, Marat went to Paris to take eg ta 
of physician to the bodyguard of the ba 
d’Artois, the brother of Louis XV t 2 
France, with a salary of 2,000 livres a year, 
and allowance including an official r 
dence, Aux Ecuries. Aux Ecuries means 


the ae ‘ 

Says ephens: 

oe ie ‘ile of his official residence it 
was assumed, after the Revolution was ibe 
when the ancient court customs were forge ‘ 
ten, that Marat must have been a pre 
surgeon. Carlyle improves on this. ealls ie 
a “horseleech” and a “dogleech,” and spe on 
about his functions in the stables of the 
Prince. Carlyle knew better, for the main 
authority of his history in Buehez and Rote 
Histoire Parlementaire, which gives a ee 
rect account of Marat’s antecedents. pare 
that he was a qualified medical man. In _ d. 
Carlyle uses the very page on which se 
statement is made, for he speaks of nies 
as a lecturer on optics, for which his aut ie 
ty must have been this particular en o 
the book of reference which he used a he 
all others. It is rather curious that Car ae 
did not see the incongruity of a horseleec H : 
lecturing optics. As a matter of fact, “Aux 
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Ecuries” exactly corresponds with the Eng- 
lish official residences in Stable-yard, St. 
James Palace. The Lord Chamberlain of Her 
Majesty’s Household is not a groom because 
his office is in Stable-yard, St. James Pal- 
ace; and Marat was not necessarily a horse 
doctor because his office was in the stables 
of the Comte d’Artois. As a matter of fact, 
he does not seem to have made use of his of- 
ficial residence for we know from letters and 
documents that he first lived in the Rue Coq- 
Heron, and afterwards in the Rue de Bour- 
goyne, at Paris. 

Dr. Marat was not confined to the work 
of his court office. He was allowed to prac- 
tice medicine on his own account. In this he 
was exceedingly successful, and was fortu- 
nate enough to cure so many cases that had 
been abandoned by other doctors that he 
was surnamed the “phy: 
His enemy. Brissot, was inclined to consider 
that Marat exaggerated his professional earn- 
ings. He says, “Marat spoke to me of his 
prodigious suce 
at the be 
each visi 


of incurables.” 


in medicine, saying that 
ning he received 36 franes for 
and could not possibly attend ali 
the consultations to which he was sum- 
moned.” But there can be no doubt that he 
made sufficient money by his profession to 
enable him to retire from court with a com- 
petence in 1783, and to devote himself to 
the study of physical science. He was es- 
pecially successful in cases of consumption, 
and letters are extant from Marquis de 
Gouy, M. du Clusel, intendant of Tours, and 
others, calling him in to attend desperate 
cases (“Marat Inconnu.” par le Dr. A. 
Cabnes, pp. 285-7: Paris. 1891.) It was 
on the fortune he made during these few 
years that he was enabled to live in comfort, 
according to the testimony even of Brissot. 
if not in wealth and luxury, until the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, for his scien- 
tific works cost him more than they brought 
him. He = moved in the 
Parisian society of the 


most fashionable 
time. and it was dur- 
ing his medical career in Paris that he had 
the first love affair with which we are ac- 
qttainted. Carlyle, who seems astonished 
that Marat could possibly have a brother, 
would be yet more surprised to learn that 
he was the subject of more than one woman’s 
devotion. He had in. his early days been 
greatly impressed hy the doctrines of Rous- 
sean, and had even written a novel in imita 
tion of the “Nouvelle Heloise.” which was 


first printed in 1847. His impressionable 


nature may have brought him love adventures 
in England, but the first on record was with 
the Marquise de l’Aubespine. This lady, 
according to M. Ponce, the author and en- 
graver (quoted in the ‘““Memoires de Bris- 
sot,” Vol. I, p. 348, ed. 1830), had been at 
death’s door, and had been given up by her 
physicians when Marat was sent for. He 
saved her life; and she left her husband, 
who had grossly maltreated her, to take up 
her residence with him. The Marquise is de- 
scribed by Brissot and others as a most 
amiable and charming woman, and her death 
shortly before the commencement of the Rey- 
olution was a terrible blow to the doctor. 
Marat’s position, then, when he resigned his 
court appointment, in 1783, was an enviable 
one; he had acquired a competent fortune 
and considerable reputation, and was happy 
in his domestic life. 

It is not generally known that Jean Paul 
Marat was a Freemason. But such is the 
case. In the catalogue of the collection of 
autographs belonging to M. Benjamin Fillon 
is a description of a diploma granted to 
Marat. It is listed as ‘A diploma on parch- 
ment as member of the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons of London, delivered to Marat on 
July 15, 1774, the y of his reception.” On 
the book is a “certificate of the affiliation of 
Marat to the Lodge La Bien-Aim of Am- 
sterdam, dated October 12, 177-4.” Says Mr. 
Stephens: 

My friend Mr. W. E. Chapman was kind 
enough to discover if any trace existed in 
the records of Grand Lodge upon this sub- 
ject. The point is one of some interest, and 
T print in full the reply of Mr. H. Sadler 
to Mr. Chapman's request: 


“The Grand Lodge Library, 
Freemasons’ Hall, London, W. C. 


October 13, 1893. 
“Dear Brother Chapman: 

“T have spent several hours this evening 
in searching the register of the London 
Lodges for Marat, but can find no trace of 
him. 

Prior to 1774 very few of the Lodges reg- 
istered their members, although certificates 
were issued many years before that period. 
Tt is possible, therefore, that he may have 
been “made” in one of the French Lodges 
under the Grand Lodge of England. of which 
there were three meetings in London; and, 
as he was on the point of leaving the coun- 
try. a certificate may have been granted to 
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him without his name appearing in the reg- 
ister, ‘he certificate would show what 
Lodge he was made in, At this time (177+) 
there were several Lodges in France under 
the English Constitution, but we have no list 
of their members. 
Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) H. SADLER. 

“P. S—The Lodge La Bien-Aimee was 
constituted in 1753, probably by the Grand 
Lodge of England; but in 1776 it was under 
‘The Grand _ Lodge of the Seven United 
Provinces.’ ” = 

Marat’s lurid during the French 
Revolution has made him anathema to all 
real lovers of mankind, and the Masonic Fra- 
ternity has little reason to boast of his con- 
nection with the brotherhood. But the fact 
remains that Jean Paul Marat, when he was 
initiated into Freemasonry, was a man of 
high social and scientific attainments; a some- 
what egotistical and eccentric individual per- 
haps, but nevertheless a polished gentleman 
and a scientist of considerable note. He 
began the world right, but he ended it all 
Wrong. He plunged into the bloody stream 
of the French Revolution, became a terrorist, 
and died an ignominious death. slain by a 
young woman while sitting in his bathtub. 
There was something spectacular in the death 
of Danton on the scaffold, but Marat’s de- 
mise was anything but glorious. Had it not 
been for the Revolution, the so-called “Friend 
of the People” might have died comfortably 
in his bed, surrounded by his children and 
grand-children; a respectable bourgeois to 
the end. But he never would have been 
known to history. Carlyle says that Marat 
Was no statesman. Perhaps he is right, in 
the general eptance of the word, but no 
one can deny that he did not see clearly and 
did not form correct judgments of the poli- 
ticians of his era. He was full of suspicions, 
he doubied everyone except the masse he 
served. His suspicions, however, were con- 
stantly verified. Many of the leaders of the 
Revolution proved traitors to the cause and 
went to the enemy, All things considered, 
Marat was More of a journalist than a states- 
man. His pen was dipped in a mixture of 
vitrol and blood. He saw red and was con- 
stantly calling for the death of the enemies 
of the Republic. Marat was not ignorant 
of polities. In 1774 he published in Endin- 
burgh The Chains of Slavery. In England 
he was an ardent radical, and took a keen 
interest in the politics of the realm, The 


convocation of the States-General in France, 
in 1789, gave him the opportunity OF aureerg 
in public affairs. He puplished a Lyles on . 
on the ‘Lableau des Vices de la a 
Anglaise, winch he presented to the Consti 
uenc Assembly. Says Stephens: — ies 
‘At tis time a powerfut party in the a 
sembly wished to establish for F rance pe 
stitution resembling tnat of England. = 
knowledge of the ane Pr gee og Pie 
inly soretical, and derive J 
bie ey Now, Marat had long 
lived in wngland, and knew that eo ee 
constitution was by no means persects “ 
he felt impelled to tell his iy ie vee 
truth. In his pamphlet he pointed ou cg 
the English people were by no means 
a roverned as they were ; b 
tot ey panies of the king and apse 
save was overwhelning, owing to the exten 
ee tthe rich men bought 


supposed to be; 


f SF 2 at th 
- Se ae Pan - Commons 2s Rie 
estates » therefore warned the 
bong ee a blind imitation of the 
cisse 3 Zs i 
Ss Otek ate political fanaticism. 
His suspicious nature; his ao online 
alted ego); and the persecutions i eo 
+ was subjected made him a terrorist ¢ 
ey He established a paper called The 
Friend of the People, which from epee 
12, 1789, to July 14, 1793, wielded oe . 
influence over the Parisian mob: eee 
tacked everybody in the ane - 
brought upon himself the gee io od 
His ‘printing presses were z ten * Said 
and broken up by the ig ies nol | — 
i i ¢ 4 ars a 
_ wl os ies at oa not the loathsome 
and i entionable diseases, spoken of by C — 
re ea a bad form of eczema. es 
oe ‘ ‘underwent embittered his life am 
ot hin the violent revolutionary that he 
ny The euilt of the terrible September 


seats in 


rorists. 


was. . = “ete s 
assacres in the prisons of Paris res ‘1 7 

massé : u ae 

ereat measure upon him. But he sa 


Sate Bae 
r of lifes from the guillotine. He a : 
eC ae 
Girondins, and was 2 agieaaer 
re con 
in bringing them to the sang = 
: 5 4 ss e was 2 
i » was not a success. j 
yes His revolutiona- 
ough 


numb 
tacked the 


yen s 
erally hated and despised. oe 
work was largely accomplishec 

ry as ‘gels 


his newspaper. 
In the year 1791 peer 
arriage”’ with a 
me Evrard, the daughter of @ 
of her little 


at formed a “com- 


law young woman 
mon aw J 

named Simonne 
printer, who gave him the whole 
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fortune to defray the expenses of his journal. 
Carlyle calls her a “washerwoman’” but 
such was not the case. She tenderly nursed 
him during his last illness, and never ceased 
to lament his death. Speaking of Marat’s 
end, Mr. Stephens says: 

Throughout the last year of his life Marat 
had been suffering from a severe skin dis- 
ease, “une maladie dartreuse,” which he had 
contracted during his concealment in the cel- 
lars and sewers of Paris, Hints have so often 
been made that his complaint was of an un- 
speakably loathsome nature that the truth 
should be plainly stated, that he was afflicted 
with eczema and prurigo. The irritation 
caused by his complaints was such that he 
could only find relief by sitting in a warm 
bath. But this was not all, Marat’s hard 
life had entirely broken down his delicate 
constitution. He was afflicted with a nerv- 
ous complaint which caused him to make 
involuntary gestures, and his lungs were se- 
riously affected. The pulmonary disease had 
reached such a pitch in the summer of 1793, 
that when he withdrew from the convention 
he knew that he should never again be able 
to take his seat. As a medical man he knew 
that he was dying, but he nevertheless ar- 
dently pursued his journalistic work, and 
daily brought out a number of Ami du Peu- 
ple. His serious condition was well known 
in Paris, and excited universal sympathy ; 
and on July 5, 1798, he received a deputa- 
tion from the Jacobin Club, which had been 
sent to inquire after his health. ‘This was 
his last appearance as a public character. 
for he rapidly grew worse, and was obliged 
to refuse to see any one. Marat’s days were 
already numbered, his death was fast ap 
proaching, when he received a pathetic letter 
from a young Norman lady, whom he had 
at first declined to see on account of his 
health. She wrote him that she was unhap- 
py; his heart was touched; and when he 
heard her voice at his door he ordered her to 
be admitted, The young girl’s name was 
Charlotte Corday; she had made use of this 
appeal to Marat’s compassion to gain admit 
tance to the dying man’s room; and after 
a few words had passed she murdered him. 
; In murdering Marat, Charlotte Corday 
sincerely helieved she was ridding France 
of a monster; as a matter of fact, she killed 
a dying man, and hy her deed she embittered 
the struggle hetween the Girondins and the 


Mountain, and helped t i 
ain, ¢ o create the R 
of Terror. —, 


Marat’s political career is chiefly to be 
studied in his journal, The Friend of the 
People, but even here we must beware of 
falling into inaccuracies, Marat’s enemies 
brought out forgeries of his newspaper, in 
which violence of language is raised to the 
nth degree. M. Chevremont, a French 
writer, who has studied the subject, has given 
us a correct bibliography of the journal. 
Says Mr. Stephens: 

This was a work of infinite labor, for the 
popularity of the Ami du Peuple was such 
that numerous forgeries were issued anacr 
the same name, ‘hese forgeries have con- 
stantly deceived historians of the Revolution, 
who on the strength of them have attributed 
to Marat violent opinions which he never 
held. Unsparing though his denunciations are 
in his veritable journal, their language is 
mild compared with that attributed to him 
in the forged numbers, The most refined 
method which could be devised of rendering 
Marat hateful was to exaggerate his lan- 
guage and make him appear perpetually as 
inciting to bloodshed. M. Chevremont has 
used his unequaled knowledge of Marat’s 
real journal to expose effectively the mach- 
inations of his enemies. If any author in 
treating the history of the French Revolu- 
tion ventures to quote, as words of Marat, 
any passage from a number of the Ami du 
Peuple, he has now no excuse for not as- 
certaining whether they are Marat’s own 
words or those of his enemies, the forgers of 
faux numeros. Great as are the services M. 
Chevremont has rendered to the cause of 
Marat, this is the greatest of all. His studies 
of Marat’s career are interesting indeed and 
valuable, but his open admiration for his 
hero puts the reader rather on guard against 
accepting all his conclusions, But with 
regard to his Bibliographie of Marat no one 
can have anything to say but praise. The 
work of enthusiastic biographers of the great 
men of the Revolution, of M. Humel, of Dr. 
Robinet, of Colonel Tung and others—has 
done much to show that their heroes were 
men and not monsters; but M. Chevremont 
undertook the most difficult task of all in 
clearing the memory of Marat, and he has 
done it with an energy and industry which 
is beyond all commendation. 

Whatever his faults, the Parisian mob loved 
Marat and believed in his sincerity. They 
looked upon him as a martyr to the cause of 
liberty, and fairly worshipped his memory. 
There was a sort of “Marat cult” institut- 
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ed, which evidences the almost religious 
veneration in which he was regarded by the 
masses. Marat was given a grand civic fu- 
neral, and his body was placed in the Panth- 
eon, But two years later, when the reaction 
from the Terror took place, his remains 


were transferred to some obscure resting 
place. Those who are interested in psy- 
chology of Marat and his contemporaries 
should read LeBon’s Psychology of Revolu- 


tion. 


ee 
JEREMIAH 


The most pathetic character in all Jewish 
history is that of the Prophet, Jeremiah, Pa- 
triotic, religious, and with a high code of 
morality, he stood forth as representative of 
the highest type of Jewish manhood; coupled 
with these gifts, was his inspired gift of 
prophecy, which enabled him to forecast the 
future of his beloved land. 

He beheld, going on about him, all of the 
abominations of the heathen; he saw the 
people forsaking the God of Israel and flec- 
ing to new Gods; he beheld the King sur- 
rounded by false councilors and Jerusalem 
besieged on more than one occasion by the 
armies of Babylon and Egypt; vainly he 
sought to warn the King and to incite the 
people to turn from their false Gods and flee 
from the wrath of God; he even promised 
the people the merey of God himself if they 
would but repent and return to the worship 
of Him who had always been the hope and 
inspiration of the Jewish people. 

But it was not to be so; the prophecies 
of God's chosen messenger were unheeded; 
disaster fell upon the people of Jerusalem 
and its King. And so it came to pass that 
Jeremiah witnessed the glory and the de- 
struction of his city, the loss of the Temple 
and all of its Holy Vessels. 

Jeremiah (Jeremijahu) was a son of Hil 
kiah and was born in the little village of 
Anathoth, sometime between the years 654- 
40 B. C. He was from the tribe of Benjam- 
in; his people were of the middle class and 
he doubtless had an average education, His 
father had been high priest under King 
Josiah and although the people were pollut- 
ed by false Gods, the home of Hilkiah was 
a strictly orthodox one. The religious life 
of Jeru yas in the balance; then it was, 
that Hiikiah discovered the long lost book 
of the law—the Book of Deuteronomy, the 
last testament of Moses. admonishing the 
people to ever walk in the way of the Lord; 
plagues, starvation, pestilence, the sword, 


humiliation, drought and persecution are bus 
of the pictures depicted for those 
andered from the paths of orthodoxy. 
these prophecies, the young 


a few 
who w 
Inspired by , ng 
Jeremiah began to prophesy. His prophecies 
are yery similar to those contained in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, the discovery having 
sat effect upon his mind, These two 
to do with stirring the King 


had a gre 
events had much 
to action. : : ; 

Gractz, the celebrated Jewish Historian, 


in describing the character of Jeremiah, 


says: 

“jJeremiah’s soul was rich and pure, like a 
Pita or a deep well spring, endowed with 
sition and inclined to melancholy, 
moral condition of his sur- 
n sad impression on him, 
on in his earliest youth. All that wes pees 
perverse and unworthy V repulsive Bd ape 
and filled him with sorrow. From the ‘a 
that enn his work, his ae eae 
priests nathoth, persecuted him w it 2 ja 
burning hate that it is impossible to thin ss uit 
they could have determined the bent OF ue 
mind, Undoubtedly, however, the wilbnge 
the elder prophets exercised an jniuenes oyer 
his disposition and ideas, Hlis spirit nee ee 
imbued with their teachings that he Bai Ror 
own thoughts, expressions: and oS. ms ae 
own, This study of the written ite ae 
his mind its exalted ideas of God, of t ue ela 
order in the events of humanity, of the i oe 
tance of Israel's past and its signific ante 
the future and taught him to hate what was 
low.” 

Jeremiah was a new type _from those 
which preceded and came after him: he ger 
not in parables; he used neither figures 0 
nor oratorial flights. Israel was in 
and the need was urgent for prompt 
the messages of Jeremiah were deliv- 
no mis- 


the 
roundings had made 


eV 


speech 
danger, 
action: 
ered in plain language, there was 
understandings as to what he foresaw; he 
was no oracle with double-meaning. He 
viewed things as they were and called a 
spade, a spade. He appe } to have been 
endowed with even greater gifts of prophecy 
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than were any of his predecessors, and the 
passing of time, proved the complete fulfill- 
ment of all that he had spoken. 
teu been so accustomed to secing the 
, » as presented on the Masonic stage 
in the guise of an aged man, that it is hard 
to return to the true conception of lim The 
Jeremiah who appeared before Kine Zede- 
kiah, pleading with him to repent “and to 
listen to the words of God, speaking through 
his prophet, and later delivering an ultimat= 
um as to what might be expected for fails 
to fulfill the demands, was a man of middle 
age. probably fifty years of age. He gainie 
not into the presence of the King, tottering 
with age and with disheveled Atte hair; this 
Jeremiah w a character, firm, di nified 
inspired with a message from God, and while 
he ae ieee the dignity of his Kine, he real- 
ete aioe af Isracl to be of even more 
ae * than the fate of the King him- 
He began his prophecies at such an early 
age (he was Just a boy) that he felt com- 


pelled to make AN natic Ww 
1 explanati eC 
7 1 tion, lich he 


“Then said ord God! B 

not speak; Oak ue pie ae ae ra 
“But the Lord s : 

a child: for thou 

Send thee, 

thon shalt 
“Be oot afraid of ‘ir faees: for i 

thee to deliver thee, an ie ce —_— 


Tounto me, Say not. Iam 
alt go to all that I shail 
soever T command thee 


Our “Et was i a 
prophet was inspired with new pow- 


er; his natural diffi isappeared wit! 
, ‘ al diffidence disapp i 

; : fi eare y 
his enthusi 


ie oe en for his work; he spoke in all 
he ‘ places; masses listened to his 

rds; many listened and believed, forsook 
their ways and followed as he directed: he 
even went to the Temple's gate as set forth 
in Jeremiah yii-1: 


Gack women vets came to Jeremiah from the 
honse, Hal pret in the gate of the Lord's 
Hear the procliim: there this word, and say 

fe oword of the Lord. all ye of Judah, 


that enter i 
' noe Se vy na <sypeee dnt 
Lord.” eS ADS gates to worship the 


But while 


¢ v Jeremiah was sounding words 
of warning. 


E he was creating resentment on 
ee a the of ficial priesthood, who im- 

qately proclaimed him a false prophet 
and unworthy of honor or respect; the mat- 
ter was even brought to the attention of the 
Royal Council, but through the favorable in- 
terest of powerful friends, he was permitted 
to go in peace. Others did not fare so well: 


ee ee ae prophesying at this 
put to death. Nothing 
daunted, Jeremiah again came forward and 
while opposed by a strong Egyptian Faction 
he counseled non-resistance to the onrushing 
Assyrian army. His words fell on batnen 
ground; the King was seized and taken away 
captive; later he was restored, but three 
years later attempted to throw off the yoke. 
Lhe Jews placed the youthful Jehoiachin on 
the throne, but the King and City of Jeru- 
salem surrendered to Nebuchadnezzar, who 
placed Mattaniah, son of King Josiah on the 
throne. Mattaniah, now to be known a8 
Zedekiah, was to enjoy but a short and tur- 
bulent reign; he was but twenty-one years 
of age when placed upon the throne; and he 
reigned but eleven years. In placing him 
upon the throne, Nebuchadnezzar believed he 
was securing a faithful liegeman; he knew 
him to be a weak, powerless sort of a char- 
acter and totally unable to work up an in- 
surrection, 

Jeremiah continued with his task; he had 
grown to manhood now and his cours grew 
apace, Thoroughly wrapped up in his task 
he refused to marry, feeling that he could 
not devote himself to family eares while his 
soul was darkened with approaching disas- 
ter. On more than one occasion, having an- 
gered the King or his princes, he was com- 
pelled to hide himself at the suggestion of 
his friends who were anxious as to his safety 
; With the advent of the new King, 
Zedekiah, he found a different character is 
deal with than those who had gone before; 
Zedekiah was weak, pliable, a natural cow- 
ard, and not calculated to inspire courage or 
to organize rebellion. The nobles were dis- 
satisfied with their condition and soon began 
to ] plans for the discomfiture of 
Nebue iadnezzar’s tool, the indolent Zede- 
kiah. Jeremiah counseled with the King, urg- 
ing him to forsake his wicked advisers, who 
were looking only towards their own wel- 
fare; he could foresce what would be inevi- 
table in case Nebuchadnezzar should decide 
to come up against Jerusalem. He even went 
so far as to write the captives remaining in 
Babylon (Jeremiah xxix, 4-8) urging them to 
remain in Babylon and listen not to the idle 
dreams of false prophets. 

The siege by Nebuchadnezzar followed 
the refusal of the King to listen to words of 
advice from. faithful princes. It began in 
January, 587, and ended in June. 586 B.C. 
If we figure the date of Jeremiah’s birth at 
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645 or GLO B. C., we therefore arrive at the 
approximate age of the prophet at the time 
of the siege; this would make him somewhere 
between 53 and 58 years of age; history 
records his death from 10 to 17 years later, 
between the years 580-570 B. C. 

In the siege, we are informed that the King 
played only a passive part, acting as neither 
Commander nor leader, his irresolution mark- 
ing him as unfit for leadership in times of 
trouble. This lack of leadership placed 
Jeremiah in a peculiar situation; his age had 
unfitted him for position in the battleline, 
alongside the younger men, and he had to 
content himself by inspiring the warriors ; 
in this he was met with his prophetic knowl- 
edge that the resistance which they were of- 
fering was in vain because of their bloodshed 
and their sins. ‘Then came the King of the 
Egyptians and for a time the Chaldeans left 
the siege to take up the fight with their ene- 
mies on the south, 

But then the joyous news was not to last; 
the Egyptians were routed and they returned 
to the siege of Jerusalem. In the meantime, 
the Israclites were rejoicing; the slaves, who 
had been released by agreement with the 
King of the Chaldeans, were compelled to 
return to their bondage and the wicked re- 
turned to their abominations. Jeremiah de- 
nounced the King, Princes and sinners alike 
for this evidence of their infidelity and 
prophesied the return of the Ch Idean and 
the subsequent capture of Jerusalem. The 
prophecy rankled the Jewish Princes, al- 
ready incensed against Jeremiah. On a cer 
tain day, he attempted to leave the city and 
to visit his birthplace. Anathoth, but was 
seized by a sentinel and cast into a cisterns 
he was accused by the Princes of deserting 
the country in the hour of need and flying 
to the Chaldeans. They urged that he be 
treated as a traitor. In this small, unhealthy 
spot, under guard of Sopher, the prophet 
was compelled to remain for many days. 

Then came the Chaldean army, determined 
to erush this appearance of resistance on the 
part of the Jews; the disposition o Nebuchad- 
neazzar was not in the least improved by his 
being compelled to visit this rebellious city 
on so many occasions, and it was not hard 
to predict what would happen to the besieged 
garrison when they should finally capitulate. 
We learn that many of the better element 
of the Jewish people deserted the City and 
joined themselves with the Chaldean army: 
others fled into other countries and the King 
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learned, too late, that it was impossible for 
him to attempt resistance without the sup- 
yort of a combined kingdom. 

The Chaldeans made a breach in the walls 
and entered the city; the King and his court 
had escaped, but were later overtaken and 
‘aptured. Jeremiah was found in the court 
Mattara, in the King’s Palace, and was at 
first taken by the Chaldean soldiery for a 
of the King. When informed of the 
sapture of the city and the number and 
names of the captives, Nebuchadnezzar ex- 
pressed a desire that Jeremiah should remain 
in Jerusalem to assist the new overseer of 
captives, Gedeliah. 

When Nebuzaradan proceeded to Ramiah, 
where he was to decide the fate of the va- 
rious captives, that is, those who were to 
remain in Jerusalem and those who were to 
accompany the conqueror to Babylon, he 


servant 


found Jeremiah, whom he released from 
chains, informing him of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
desires, and offering to permit him choice as 


to whether he should remain or go with the 
other captives to Babylon; at the advice of 
Nebuzaradan, he decided to remain. He 
could not refrain from offering the consola- 
tion of his prophecy to those who were to 
eo forward into Babylon: 
“Thus  S# the Lord; Ref 
from weeping. and thine eyes from pears: 
thy work shall he rew: rded, saith the Lord: 
and they shall come as in from the land of 
the enemy. 


“And the 
that thy children shall come 


border 


lin thy voice 
for 


is hope in the end, saith the Tord, 
nin to their own 


Jeremiah proceeded to Mizpah, where he 
joined Gedeliah, but with few hopes of be- 
. able to accomplish anything with the 


ing s 
people. who were not only poor, but ignorant 
as well. He cast his lot with them, however, 


and so well did the Babylonian conqueror 
n. that he was the recipient on 
sions of gifts of money and other 
His presence in the community 


regard hit 


many 0¢ 
presents. 
seemed to inspire confidence. 

While enjoying comparative freedom, 
could not refrain from pouring out his lamen- 
tations for his City. now destroyed; these 
lamentations were probably not all written 
by Jeremiah, but they are very similar. One 
was written immediately after the capture 
of the City while the City. its walls and 
re still standing, but after the 
the second de- 


he 


towers were 
people had been removed: ‘ 
plores the destruction of the walls. the city; 
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ae pegs the Sanctuary where rested 
Ark an oly Vessels; th i 
te da sels; the third records 
a yhich followed cl i 
4 : ee close after the 
aL coors last depicts the utter 
‘ m after the depa 
ceria parture of the con- 
What a beautif 
autiful and poeti i 
hat a be; etic bit an- 
Suage is his first leaneubelians a 
ay doth the city sit solit 
fae oe ee is she become as a widow? She 
ata A Breut among the nations, and prin a : 
among the provinces, how is she bee ‘b 
: s ome tribu- 
“She weepeth sore 
fae on her cheeks: 
lath none to comfor 
Genie ne comfort 
her enem 


ary, that was full 


in the night, and her tears 

ene all her lovers she 

iteonel Wier foe her friends have 
sly W her, they are bi 

You ecome 


“Judah is ¢ ‘ 

ie i ee gone into captivity 
flic aa captivity because 
dvelleih aa because of great ese sri eo 

‘lle Fi ge + ya 5¢ de: s 
rest: all Hee the heathen she nauenn Sus 
ersecutors overtook 
the straits. tors overtook her between 


“The ways Zi 

t of Zion do s 
come to the solemn Se a 
desolate : her pri 
flicted, 


because no 

0 mn USK ne 
at wll her gates are 

S sigh, her virgins i 

: =. BE ‘igh, sins are af- 

and she is in bitterness.” pel? 


; We next hear of Jeremiah, 
ame ove i 
ae ad S Mizpah, under guise of friend- 
ship, ee the faithful Gedeliah, and cap- 
co mi at including the daughters 
— oe and Jeremiah; they were 
eee = aun to dwell with the 
4 roubles arose 
aA ete arose among th 
Se aA as poets decided to leave aie 
z cir future resid 7 
oo ‘sidence to Jeremiah; 
ge anted to go to Egypt; others oe 
oe S ; a : 
ate oui alestine. The prophet accept- 
ig mmission and for ten days sn 
yine ida a nd 4 ale 
at erga he announced his deci- 
i Ps : Hey should remain in Palestine 
na he Mises his advice and proceeded 
q ay towards the ] ) 
So oli owa te and of Keypt 
& was left for him to do } ane 
company his people ne 
Hope conti 
‘ae ' continued to burn in the hearts of 
se devo raedi sent 
a SP a lites who waited patiently 
oe : hope that a time would come 
sar ¥ could return to their native cot 
Vv; many < star 
A a Pde up the worship of Keyptian 
‘hh prompted the ye ereni 
a5 ( venerable Jeremiah 
nonish them severely of the re f 
such action, ; — 


Feeling the 


5 When Ishmaei 


; approach of age and knowing 
act improbability of lesthig the a 
gether ata later ti ' ‘ 
: — . : Tate r time, he summoned them to a 
e jeral meeting, speaking plainly on the con- 

itions which confronted : 


them anc rj 
them to put away their 1 urging 


iniquities and false 


a and return to the true worship; some 
there were who agreed with him but the ma- 
eae were inclined to scoff at his advice 
: ne been upbraided by these for the 
os ure of the God of the Jews to look after 
lis people, he replied: 

wit fear your oaths; all of the men of Judah 
oe Cae ae in the land of Egypt; only a 
jes ae from the sword shall return from 
me o the land of Judah, They shall learn 

se word shall endure—mine or theirs.” 


a tee = foreign soil, the prophet 
ere accompanied his people in their 
ae Ge Ww ho had given advice and con- 
fonntia. was dishonored by those he was at- 
3 Gilet — To Jeremiah, his life was 
ald ane onl had labored from childhood to 
respect "tor se to inspire his people with 
living in aes od and to encourage them in 
find ‘that ooo ia his precepts, only to 
‘ius ‘ke ie words fell on sterile soil. And 
the living gen had lived, a prophet of 

But ithe » dishonored by his own people, 
carry on the prophets arose to follow and 
aie Tived work begun by him; his influ- 
the God Tee eu the battle for a return to 
leadership He , was to continue under other 
of derenish pa here we leave the subject 
ie man of God. gentle, unassuming, patriot- 
what appear fi who labored y years for 
name, ian to A be a lost cause, but whose 
ance even aaa is a symbol of persever- 
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hash. Tie eat dramatic force. The writer 
manuseripts phe as one of his most valuable 
for the ceri sheet containing the ritual 
of this Denes Ing section of the first part 
words oe is Bh It consists largely of the 
stiiasenest remiah, but the manner of its 
a wonderful a anticelion with ritual, gives 
was always ge to this section. Dr. Kuhn 
histatieal erro ‘Work endeavoring to correct 
words ‘leré ns in the work and in adding 
prcaterseripl and. there which would give 
eden : phasis; in enclosing a copy of this 

oa friend in another city, he said: 


“Here iss ‘ 
the tlostne Something Which T have added to 
& Trt of the first scene: T tried it 
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out on the boys the other evening, and they 


liked it fine.” 


Because of his admiration for the char- 
acter of Jeremiah, and because he was long 
associated with that part, when presented by 
his Council, we present with this article, a 
photograph of him in the garb which he 
usually assumed in giving the part. Those 
who remember the mplitication of the De- 
gree at Asheville, North Carolina, before the 
General Grand Chapter in 1921, will have 
reason to recall his splendid interpretation 
of the part. 

This leads us to a discussion of what we 
should regard as the proper make-up and 
costume for this character; we do not like to 
criticise what is now in use without offering 
something to replace it. 

The character should be made up to rep- 
resent a man of from 53-58 years of age; all 
people of the Mediterranean Countries have 
swarthy complexion, those of Judea having 
an olive tinge; the sorrows and afflictions of 
the prophet may have caused lines to appear 
in his face denoting sorrow. It is hard to 
conceive him as a tottering individual, and 
therefore he would have no occasion to use 
a cane or shepherd's crook, much less a pil- 
grim’s staff, His hair was no doubt typical 
of that of other Jews of that period, black, 
and probably with some slight curl; he cer- 
tainly was not white haired. Those who are 
today enjoying the sight of him in such a 
wig, had best descard it, and permit it to 
be used for Santa Claus in the next Christ- 
mas Day celebration. He probably wore 4 
black beard, as was the custom. 

Jewish sandals, worn with flesh-colored 
leggings, should be used; the robe should be 
the same as worn by other Jewish peoples 
the present burlap outfit should be hung in 
the Garden of Antiquities as illogical, un- 
historical, and worthless. Jeremiah was 4 
man of the middle-class; he was not com- 
pelled to make his living by his prophecies 
—-or he would have starved. True, he was 


placed in prison, but never for any length 
of time, because he had too many powerful 
friends as well as enemies. It is entirely 
permissible to make the robe from sombre 
or drab-colored materials, which he no doubt 
wore, for people even in that day and age 
were accustomed to reflect their character 
in the costumes which they wore. A dark- 
brown, gray, or even some of the lighter 
tones might well be used for this costume, 
just so that we keep away from the louder 
colors. 

His speech was probably his distinguish- 
ing characteristic; it is impossible for us to 
imagine a fat man as sorrowful and heavy- 
laden (except physically). He must have 
been a man of medium height, probably in- 
clined to slenderness. We don’t associate 
slender men with heavy bass voices; the fat 
man does not make a good “lamenter.” His 
herefore be inclined toward a 


voice should t 
his gentle manner indicating 


pleading tone, 
a soft persuasive type. 

There are in the present ritual, a number 
of phrases which would give us the wrong 
conception of his character particularly 80, 
if they are given a certain interpretation. 
We allude to those places where he is in- 
ferred to have departed from the pleading 
became somewhat defiant. The 
in our estimation, should be so in- 
terpreted as to compel the spectator to take 
the prophet’s side. Those who exercise too 
much defiance, very often lose the very sym- 
expect to secure by such 


tone and 
character, 


pathy which they 


action. 
Those who portray the part, should at 


least do the part justice, sufficiently at least, 
as to make a careful study of the history of 
the period; if after this has been done, they 
still desire to do it a la Santa Claus, totter 
in on crutches, and shake their fists in the 
eves of Illustrious Companion Zedekiah, then 
they have our best wishes, for the beauty 
of the Council Degrees is in the freedom 
and latitude of action permitted in present- 
ing them to the candidate. 


THE “ASHLARS” 


Rey. T. B. Reap, Grand Chaplain, Grand Lodge of England 


Early in his Masonic career, the attention 
of a newly admitted Brother is directed to 
the ashlar and his knowledge of it increases 
as his progress advances. Bro. Read, on the 
occasion of the consecration of a Masonic 
Temple, made some instructive observations 
on this interesting subject, and said he de- 
sired to lead their thoughts in the direction 
of the contemplation of the two ashlars. The 
word “ashlar” comes from the Latin, and 
meant a chip, a shingle, or a square. The 
general definition is a stone with a facing 
that has been dressed and is smooth. It i 
therefore, a prepared stone that is fitted in 
the building for its strength and beauty. 
Masonieally, the ; r 


“ashlar” is always before 
the craftsman. Near the J. W. it stands in 
its rough state, lacking polish, and with much 
to be done, and represents the KE, 


A., upon 
whom the Cr, 


att proposes to use its working 
tools. The one near the S. W. is smoothed 
and dressed, showing the effect of man’s 
work upon it, and represents man himself. 
It gives the Craftsman the opportunity of 
secking out the perfect truths of Freemason- 
ty. The perfect ashlar calls upon 
know himself, and no 
study can any of us 
than one’s own self. Pope well put it when 
he said. “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” and again it is well expressed, “Man! 
know thyself.” To do this a man must know 
something of his own composition and_his- 
tory. Man was in his original state a very 
noble and exalted creature, being placed as 
the head and law of this world, and having 
all the creatures in subjection to him, The 
powers and operations of his mind were ex- 
tensive. comprehensive, and perfect, capable 
of contemplating the works of God with 
pleasure and delight. and of performing His 
will without the least deviation. But by sin- 
ning against his Creator his mind has become 
vitiated, corrupt. and debased, so that he is 
in a ruined, lost, miserable, and wretched 
state. The Hebrew word for man is “Fnosh.” 
which means sorry, wretched, and ineurably 
sick. to denote his condition as a result of 
his apostasy from God. Man in one sense is 
weak, frail. insignificant, and soon to pass 
away. and yet in another sense he is greater 
than the universe, Godlike in his attain- 


ments, but when degraded devil-like. At his 


man to 
greater subject of 
set before ourselves 


best, and as his Maker designed him to be, 
he is the masterpiece of God. When a man 
knows himself and the possibilities of his 
nature, he will understand the meaning of 
“eternity,” and will have discovered the se- 
crets of nature, and so appreciate Tennyson's 
words 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the cranny 3 

Hold you here in my hand, 

Little flower, root and all, 

And if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


The first problem that presents itself to a 
thinking man is a man’s own sclf, Who am 
I? What am I? Whence came I? Whither 
go I? What mean these strange, conflicting 
experiences as I go through life? I stand 
at the foot of the moun n which lifts its 
yead above the clouds and catches upon its 
veak the first rays of the morning sun, and I 
ask, “What am [?” That mountain has been 
there for ages, and I am here today and shall 
xe gone almost before the snow melts from 
the summit. Man is poor, feeble, evanescent. 
But there is another side to him: Frail, in- 
significant, laughed at by material grandeur, 
and yet attracting God, who is mindful of 
lim, and visits him, and takes knowledge of 
lim. Man is a feeble reed trembling in the 
midst of creation, but he is endowed with 
thought, and measures the distance of the 
stars, predicts to a second the eclipse of 
leavenly bodies, photographs worlds too dis- 
tant for the eye to detect, and tells the ob- 
ject of his research to his brother man across 
the ocean by means of a single wire; nay, 
tells him of it without the aid of a single 
wire—broadeasts it to the world, As one 
contemplates it all we stand almost aghast 
at the achievements of the human intellects, 
and yet when You go into the haunts of vice 
and see men degraded and sunken in_ bes- 
tiality and infamy, we see the depths to 
which he can descend. In amazement at it 
all we ery 

“Man! 

Thou pendulum ’twixt deity and dust!” 


Man's contemplation of himself and of his 
own powers should lead him to the highest 
principles of moral courage and truth. 
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One finds the greatest pleasure in con- 
templating the perfect ashlar, beautifully 
finished by man’s handiwork. It represents 
the four-square man. The perfect _ashlar 
presents what is virtually the same face in 
every position. ‘This fact impresses us that 
a Freemason should pursue the same unde- 
viating line of conduct under whatever cir- 
: he finds himself. There is but 
one standard of right and wrong for every 
time and place. ‘Chere is not one code of 
morals for the home circle and another where 
we are not known—one for business and an~ 
other for pleasure. Like man, the ashlar 
is made from the dust and reveals the won- 
derful power and wisdom of the Great 
Creator. The perfect ashlar stands for the 
highest type of manhood, and should have 
no flaw. God gave the material to man to 
make it the perfect symbol of our liv By 
care and skilful attention the rough ashlar 
becomes beautifully smoothed and polished, 
so man, by careful handling and under the 
skilful working of the Divine Spirit. although 
his body may decay, he himself will become 


a well-polished, perfectly true personality 
which will abide for ever. The perfect ashlar 
shows what can be done with a rough, un- 
polished, and unsightly piece of stone as a 
result of skill, industry, and perseverance, 
so man, with all his rudeness, roughness, and 
imperfection, may, under the operation of 
the Divine workman, be polished and pre- 
pared until he becomes a noble character fit 
to be included as a part of the great spiritual 
temple which will abide for ever. In some 
Lodges a derrick is used to raise the ashlar, 
as emblematical of the abject candidate, out 
of the quarry, or uninitiated world. Surely 
nothing can be more suggestive and symbolic 
or expres ive. I'he Spirit of God reaches 
down into the deep, bl: quarry of fallen 
human nature and hews out the hidden stone, 
and then, by His own Almighty Power, lifts 
man out of his fallen state and makes him 
a part of the living temple. Stone by stone 
we are cut out of the quarry of nature, lifted 
by Divine power, and placed upon the living 
stone and each united to the other. 


8 
The Craft and St. Paul’s Cathedral 


The appeal on behalf of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral is one which should have special attrac- 
tions for Freemasons, and particularly those 
who can claim membership of the Province 
of Oxfordshire. It is indisputable that the 
first stone of the Cathdral was laid in June, 
1677, by Thomas Strong, who worked under 
the supervision of Sir Christopher Wren, 
and who had taken with him from Oxford 
what is described as a “Lodge of Masons.” 
Because these were not members of the % 
sons Company in London, a special Act was 
passed making them free of London for 
seven years—-that is to say, free to pursue 
their occupation within the confines of the 
City. 

Now. Thomas Strong was the son of one 
Valentine Strong, whose mortal remains 
were interred in Fairford Churchyard, just 
beyond the Oxfordshire border, whose tomb- 
stone describes him as a “Free Mason.” The 
epitaph is a very quaint one, and reads as 
follows :— 

Here lyeth the body of Valentine Strong, Free 
Mason 
Tle departed this life 
November the... 
A. TD. 1662. 


Here's one that was an able workman long, 
Who divers houses built. both fair and strong; 
a stronger came than he 
And robb’d him of his life and fame, We see; 
Moving an old house, a new one for to rear, 
Death led him by the way, and laid him here. 


Ss. 


Though Strong he w 


It must not be inferred that because Strong 
is described as a working mason that he was 
of common stock or not wealthy. A sketch 
of the family has been written by Edward 
Strong, the son of Valentine, who, as will 
presently be seen, figured very prominently 
in the building of London’s Cathedral. He 
tells us that his grandfather, Timothy, the 
father of Valentine, was the owner of stone 
quarries at Little Barrington, in Gioucester- 
shire, and at Taynton, near to Burford, in 
Oxfordshire, that he had several apprentices 
and kept several masons and labourers, and 
that among the works he undertook was the 
south front of a house at Cornbury, Oxon., 
with the vaulted cellars, great hall, and 


rooms adjoining. - 

Valentine was the only son, and he settled 
at Little Barrington, where he remained un- 
til his father passed away, when he removed 
to Taynton, both quarries having been be- 
aueathed to him, Valentine was the father 
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of six sons, all of whom “were bred to the 
mason trade.’” ‘Thomas, the eldest, “served 
the city (of London) in what was wanted in 
his way of trade and continued there in that 
employment for many years.” He worked 
under Sir Christopher Wren in the erection 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, in which he had 
the assistance of one Christopher Kempster 
as his principal assistant. The records state 
that in 1675 he made the first contract with 
the commissioners ‘for rebuilding the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul’s in London, and 
the 21st June of that year laid the first stone 
in the foundation with his own hands.’ Thom- 
as passed onwards in 1681, unmarried, “and 
he left all his employment to his brother, 
Edward, whom he made his sole executor.” 
Edward continued to carry on all his broth- 
er’s work, including “the east end of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul’s, from the middle of the 
most eastwardly window on the north side 
till the same was finished as it now is. Also 
the north portion of the said Cathedral, to- 
gether with the north-west leg or quarter of 
the great dome; and so continued westward 
to the middle of the window of the Morning 
Prayer Chapel, to the middle lights of the 
body of the said church, under the direction 
of Sir Christopher Wren until the same was 
finished.” Edward also continued work be- 
gun by his brother Thomas at St. Austin’s 
and St. Bennett's Churches in the City of 

London; at St. Stephen's. Walbrook, assist- 
ed by Kempster, who now seems to have be- 
come a partner in the concern; St, Mildred’s, 
Bread Street; and St. Clement’s, Kasteheap 
In 168%. he built the Chureh of St. Mar 
Magdalen, Old Fish Street, and in 1687 t 
of St. Michael Royal, College Hill, while 
he also repaired the walls of St. Vedast. 
Foster Lane, 


Then he took in as partner his son, also 
named F.dward. and the two began to build 
Blenheim House, Woodstock, the seat of the 
Marlborough family. About 1706 Edward 
Strong. junior, began work on the lantern 
in the Dome of St. Panl’s Cathedral. and 
on 26th October, 1708. his father laid) the 
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last stone thereof. The son laid all the 
marble paving under the dome and in the 
cross aisles to the north and south porticoes. 

Much of the stone used in the construction 
came from the Burford quarries, owned by 
the Strongs, as this was found to be more 
durable than the stone from nearer quarries, 
and it was a comparatively simple matter to 
load barges with the stone and let them float 
down the Thames to St. Paul’s Wharf. 

The acquaintance with Wren was_ first 
made by Thomas Strong, when he was en- 
gaged on the building of a wing of Trinity 
College, Oxford. He was a man of consider- 
able wealth, and he was urged by the Lord 
Mayor to take up the freedom of the Ma- 
sons’ Company, which he did on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1670, Edward Strong, senior, was 
Master of the Company in 1696; his son in 
171 and Christopher Kempster in 1691; 
William Kempster in 1705; and Ephraim 
Beauchamp in 1701. 

Richard Jennings. of Henley-on-Thames, 
described on his tombstone in Henley Church 
is “Master Builder of St. Paul’s in London 
with his two sons,” was really a Master Car- 
penter. He also must have been a wealthy 
man, for he is described as a great bene- 
factor to the church at Henley. Nathaniel 
Rawlins, of Hook Norton, appears to have 
been one of the Master Masons employed. 

In the Rylands MSS. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Rylands MS. d. 2)—-the bequest of the 
late Bro. W. Hl. Rylands—the compiler has 
written the following concerning Edward 
Strong. Senior: “This deserving member of 
society, during a life of laborious industry, 
raised the fabric of his own fortune and be- 
came possessed of many considerable estates 
in T.ondon, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire. 
He died at the advanced age of seventy-one, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Peter, 
in the town of St. Alban, where there is a 
monument erected to his memory, He was 
succeeded in the possession of this Manor by 
his son. Kdward.”—D. W. in The Freema- 
son (T.ondon), 
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SHRINE HOSPITAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
OPENS WITH 12 CHILDREN PATIENTS 

The work of the Shriners’ Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children in’ Upper rew street, Spring- 
field, Mass., was begun Satur ‘, February 
2ist, with the arrival of the 12 patients, 
who will receive corrective treatment. 

They were welcomed by Dr. R. Nelson Hatt, 
surgeon in charge, and a distinguished group 
of Shrine dignitaries, but without any cere- 
monies, bands or anything of that sort to em- 
barrass the little sufferers. 

The first patient was a little girl by the name 
of Gr (family name withheld) brought from 
New Britain, Ct., in the company of Gov, John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut and officials of 
Sphinx Temple of Shriners of Hartford. She 
is deformed as the result of infantile paralysis. 

With Grace officially presented by Goy. Trum- 
bull and received as the first hospital patient. 
the 11 children who will re with her the 
distinction of being the fi group of patients 
were introduced by their 

Dorothy, of Providence, by 
William L. Sharpe, potemtate of Valestine 
Temple of Providence; Ilenry, of Bennington, 
Vt. was sponsored by a delegation headed by 
nk W. Corli potentate of Cairo Temple 
of Ruthind; C les, of Sharon, Vt. was 
sponsc | by Hl. Montford Smith, potentate of 
Mt. Sinai Temple of Montpelier. 

Johnny, of Chicopee Falls, has been “adopt- 
ea” by the Kiwanis Club of Springfield. Then 
in turn came Harriet, of Fall River, sponsored 
by Aleppo Temple of Boston; John, of East 
Andover, N. H., sponsored by Arthur J. Bout- 
well, potentate of Bektash Temple of Concord, 
N. H.; Hawley, of Cobleskill, N. ¥., sponsor 
mes R. Watt, one of the national Shrine 
E . P. Crouse, potentate of 
Temple of Albany, and Edmund C. Sear: 
past potentate; Bertram, of Chelsea, Me. § 
sored by Walter L. Emerson, past potentate of 
Kora Temple of Lewiston, Me.; Ernest of 
Brewer, Me., sponsored by Edward W. Wood- 
bury, potentate of Anah Temple of Bangor, Me. 

The formal dedication of the hospital will 
come in May, at the annual spring ceremonial 
of Melha Temple of Springfield. 


GRAND MASTER FERRELL 
ON LONG TOUR OF LODGES 


To Visit Canal Zone and South America 

Most Worshipful Dudley Hf. Ferrell, grand 
master of Masons in Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Ferrell received a hearty send-off from friends 
on their departure for a 14.000-mile trip to the 
Canal Zone and Sonth America, where the 
ster will visit officially 10 lodges un- 


grand lodge of this jurisdiction. Theyehoir 


dl 


will leave New York for Ilavana, February 20, 
to arrive on the 25th. At Havana the steamer 
Abangarez will be taken for the Canal Zone, 
aostay will be made from March 8 to 12 
inclusive. On March 12 the party will sail from 
Balboa for Valparaiso. The stay in Chile will 
be from March 25 to April 7, when train will be 
taken for the 86-hour trar ndean journey. 
They will leave Buenos Ay pril 14 on the 
steamer Van Dyck, due to a ve in New York, 
May 5. 
The members of the fraternity in these out- 
lying districts of the jurisdiction have made 
arty welcome to the Grand Mas- 
r and the best wishes of all members go with 
him for a pl it journey, and a safe return, 


THE RAINBOW FOR GIRLS 

On Friday, February 6, Boston Assembly No, 
1, exemplified their initiators degree before 
Faith Lodge-—a,. I. & A. M. Charlestown, 

Worshipful M r Wim. IT, rer had made 
elaborate preparations for this event and the 
members of Faith Lodge and their Hastern Star 
ladies were most enthusiastic over the work 
they had the pleasure of witnessing, 

The ofticers of Boston Assembly were all in 
form and the large gathering present all 
that they had never witnessed more beg 
work than that which Boston Assembly 
sented. 

The 


Cundidate for the evening was the 
oof) Right Worshipful Gorham W. 
, who ¥ most pleased at the honor be- 
stowed upon h daughter and who gave ex- 
pression to his impressions of “Rainbow” after 
the ceremonial. 

Worshipful Master Frederick H. Briggs of Jo- 
seph Warren Lodge A. F. & A. M. who was 
present stated that he had witnessed everything 
that could be seen and heard Masonically 
but that this was the first time he had ever 
seen ritualistic work exemplified by the gentler 
sex and that he was favorably impressed by the 
splendid work executed by the Officers of the 
Assembly and paid a high tribute to the Ad- 
3oard of Boston Assembly, for coaching 
‘ers to such high efficiency, 

Guy Ham of the advisory committee replied 
and Frederick Silver, oldest member of Faith 
Lodge desired the girls to know how much he 
appreciated all that he had heard and seen. 

Among the other speakers of the evening were 
Francis Hanson, and Leonard Marston, Past 
Master of Henry Price Lodge. 

Worshipful Master Wm. Sanger presented the 
Assembly with a silk cover for their pot of 
gold —tittingly inscribed—and a_ floral offering 
to Mrs. Lulu Hi. Gobrecht. Supreme Deputy for 
tainbow, 

Faith Lodge contributed over one hundred 
dollars toward the purchase of gowns for the 
and uniforms for the drill corps 
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On Tuesday evening, February 10, the Rain- 
bow Girls exemplified their initiatory degree be- 
fore Keystone Chapter, O. B.S. in Roxbury 

At no ceremonial have the Masonic apart- 
ments been so crowded, hundreds being obliged 
to stand through the ceremony. 


Among the notables present were Mrs. Helen 
Barnfather, Grand Matron of the Massachusetts 


Grand Chapter O. E. S.: Mrs. Bertha Miller, 
Grand Matron of the Rhode Island Grand Chap- 
ter, O. FE. S.. and Grand Patron Alfred Haines 
Grand Secretary Mrs. Carrie Cushing and many 
other: 

Miss Edna Dodge presented the assembly with 
a liberal contribution. 

W. iL. Terhune, President of the Boston 
Square and Compass Club, also spoke. 

Boston Assembly have dates booked for the 
exemplification of their ceremonial for every 
week up to and through May, 

Supreme Deputy Lulu , ¢ 
that Assemblies are bei Z in New 
Bedford, Waltham, Newtonville, Salem, Wor- 

ter, Lynn and Providence. and that Boston 
Assembly No, 1) wonld initinte the Officers 
chosen for these new Assemblies and install 
them in office. 


brecht announces 


SAMENESS IN LODGE FUNCTIONS 


The editor of The Freemason, Toronto, Can.. 
says: “All the bodies have got into a rut, and 
the brethren are surfeited with DP. M.'s night, 
G. L. officers’ nights and national nights, with 
the result that atrendance st ordinary, and 
the interest that a special function is intended 
to create has ceased to appeal to the craft.” 
This editor deprecates the seeming Iack of or 
inality among the officers charged with deter- 
mining the nature of and makir up the pro- 
grams for the various semi-social events and 
expresses the hope that during the present sea- 
son the Masters and other officers will “move 
along original lines” in featuring functions 


Variety is now. as ever, “the spice of 1 
The chief drawback about spiee. in entertain- 
menias in food, is thar it erentes an unhealthy 
appetite for itself. Tnjectin of spice into 
mental or physical dishes is likely to foster a 
demand for “more of the same’ until the bill 
of fare contains precious little of real nutri- 
ment, A healthful modicum of condiments im- 
quirts ao very appeti quality, bnt a eontinued 
increase in quantity is very likely to result: in 
indigestion and throw the whole system out of 
order, The modern tendency to seek continual- 
Iy for new distractions and novel excitements 
aso relief from monetony in life is a 
matiral thing that may very easily be earried 
TO OXCOSS 


Those seeking to vet the attention and 
vin the interest of the publie and its spe 
roups frequently feel the need of J ing 
np bit.’ The movement touches almost 
vihing from the chureh to fhe stage. Tne 
doubtedly the Puritan fathers would throw up 
their hands in horror could they see onr gym- 
nasinms in connection with houses of worship 
gor read aecounts of football, baseball and bas- 


ever 


ketball contests between teams carrying church 
names as recorded on the sporting pages of the 
daily papers. Common morality sometimes 
calls in the police to restrain stage performers 
who in their hunt for spice go further than 
strict decency can follow them. Modern con- 
ditions make imperative many new develop- 
ments in ancient institutions, but extreme cau- 
tion is ne ury in introducing innovations. 

Is Pursuit of Pleasure Losing Its Zest? 

Perhaps the reaction is coming. Hostesses 
in England are complaining that young people 
there are too ous: they place business ahead 
of social pleas: It may be that the 
hunt for American will begin soon 
to give way in a measure to a greater atten- 
tion to the more important things of life. 

Relaxation and amusement have certainly 
taken up rather more of the time of many 
people in this country than is rictly healthy, 
and the expense thereof has cost money that 
should have been deyoted to more legitimate 
objects, ete. Items pointing to this 
aff: are the v sums spent for 
cosmetics, chewing gum, confectionery, pleas- 
ure automobiles, moving pictures. theaters, 
and dancir During and since the war legiti- 
mate theate cinema palaces and magnificent 
dance halls have increased enormously. The 
i depre rently has not 
> enterp All seem 
ng a more or Jess prosperous business, 
and more are projected or under construction, 
AU certain amount growth in these respects 
is natural, but a reaction must and will come. 
Perhaps the complaint from English society 
dames is the beginning of the movement that 
must be expected in the logieal course of events. 


SHRINERS PLAN MANY 
EVENTS FOR ISSION 
The tentative program for the fift rst a 
nnal session of the Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabie Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, to 
be held at Los Angel Calif. during the first 
week of June, 1 has been announced, More 
than 200,000 Shriners and. visitors from ali 
parts of North Ameriea and United Sta pos: 
sessions re expected here for the week of 
“ant wetnele and amusement. The pro- 
n provides for several parades and vis its 
to surronnding towns, inelnding a barbecue in 
Beverly TTills and a rodeo in Pasadena, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS LODGE IS FORMED 


A Masonie lodge, bearing the name of the late 
Samuel Gompers, the well-known labor leader, 
is in process of formation at Washington, D. 
©) Mr. Gompers’ son, Henry J. Gompers, 82° 
will be Master of the new lodge. 

Samuel Gompers was a member of Dawson 
Masonic Lodge, was a 32° Mason of the Scot- 
lish Rite. as well ; member of the Shrine, 
the Grotto and the Eastern Star, Te was also 
honorary member of Kilwinning Lodge No. 0, 
of Scotland, the oldest Masonie lodge in the 
world, 
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SCOTTISH RITE MASONS GATHER Soverclen Grand Inspector General in South- 
a 27 IG 2 BEX , ‘i ern California. 
KOR 2i TH DEGREE EXEMELIEIGATION: °° A eeention was tendered on the evening of 
More Than 2500 Crowd Symphony Hall February 18th, to Master sons and their 
One of the largest assemblies of Scottish Rite families residing in the liction of the 
Masons ever held took place Thursday after- Pasadena Scottish Rite s outside of the 
noon and evening in Symphony Hall, Boston. city of Pasadena. On the 20th, a reception was 
The hall was filled with Consistory Masons of — tendered Master Masons and their families re- 
‘husetts, under the leadership of Almon B. — siding in Pasadena. 
°, commander-in-chief, A reunion was held from February 24th to 
The program consisted of an entertainment the 28th. 
before the working of the Degree aneluding ———— 
singing by the Consistory choir, made up ©: EASTERN STARS GIVE 
the Meistersingers augmented by the Shubert - a . . 
Quartet, assisted by Marjorie Leadbetter, so- LAND TO MASONIC HOME 
prano, and Betty G contralto. 
An_orchestr 
Thor 


) The Ohio Masonic Home recently received a 
under the leadership of Broth-  jyynificent gift from the Grand Chapter of the 
rter, veteran leader of the Con-  Qpqer of the Eastern Star, when its represent- 
tra, for 40 years, gave part of the ariyes reported at the annual meeting of the 
1 program. Much enthusiasm was aroused Trustees of the Home that the Order had pur- 
by the ar es chased the farm adjoining the property of the 
Melvin M. Johnson, 83°, an active member of Home, and presented it to them as an uncon- 
the Supreme Council for Massachusetts, gave qitjonal gift. It was learned that this property 
an interesting talk. cost $50,000, With this additional property the 
The 27th degree was presented under the di-  yyome owns all the land bordered on one side 
rection of Olin D. Dic aster of cere- yy the Natio Pike and on the other side by 
and Joseph A, °, past com- ine Mad Ri which describes a semi-circle 
in chief of Mas : at this point. 
The work was done in an ex 


manner and elicited much favorable comment 'NIVERSALITY OF 
from the group of distinguished visitors from UNIVE FREEMASONRY SHOWN 
other consistories who were present to do Mas- . gen bean ie 
suchusetts Consistory honor, The mniversality of Freemasonry is wel ile 

= lustrated) in report that Rudy rd Kipling 
vives concerning a unique experience. He states: 
HOLDS COMMUNICATION “Twas se y for some rs of Lodge Hope 


. pete aed x Perseverance No, 782 KE, C. (Lahore Eng- 
At the quarterly Communication of the Unit- a. constitution), which included brethren of 


ENGLISH GRAND LODGE 


ed Grand Lodge of England, the Duke of Con- at least four creeds. I was entered by a mem- 
naught was nominated Grand Master for the ber of Brahmo Somaj. a Hindu; passed by a 


ensning year. It was resolved that the United ‘ sdan, and “ld by an Englishman. 
Grand Lodge should accord recognition to the 2 aera 6 an Tndian Jew. Ve, met, of 
ional Grand Lodge of Colombia, at Bar- 


Pang and Cartagent, and to the, Grand SN ny tog ge that at me bane 
Hodge Of ihe He jmbilic of Colony an Bogota. some brethren, who were debarred by caste 

Seal we Rie sAdtves Robbins, yc oy, zien. Metis seein fond, ne’ eevee BAP 
dent, stated that the Board desired to of- pase oe on Fost Sewing in his a 
fer its loyal congratulations to the three Princes : 


is experiences with British — Fre 
of the Blood Royal who had been installed as eae cat of n Masonic lodge meeting 
Provincial Grand Masters during the p yea: Fe. ar altoid where most of the great reli- 
a circumstance unprecedented in Masonic his- ee Oe a ae ware: ‘renvewented. “Hindi 
s DT et Stns: Gas tesserae fe sa Buddhist. Moha mmedan, Parsee, conte ig ob od 
of the 8} ial Committee of the Masonic Peace Heel a eae oie aectine the breth- 
Memorial, said that the Duke of Connaught had ae then ‘dQ around the altar and a brother of 
decided to hold the Special Festival, over 


. “ed a wor f essing 
eel - Sf (OLEH TEBHETOR each religion prononnced a word of De ae 
which he will 1 2 at ympia, Kensington, from the ritual of his ewn belief, In closing 


the brethren united in the Lord's Prayer, each 
a sake in his own tongue. Dr. Newton said: 
SCOTTISH RITE MASONS “About no ott altar on earth could such a 
WILL DEDICATE TEMPLE | eronp be gathered, in mutual regard and e000 
The new Scottish Rite temple in Pasadena, will. For three hours we sealeey grea 
Calif.. was dedicated on February 17th. The — tongues, in voices soft and a ss aoe 
address of the evening was delivered by Leon lous. of the reality which under 7 ie biessing 
M. Abbott, 33°, of Boston, Sovereign Grand and all faiths. the 1 af all ane ae ‘ne 
Commander of the Supreme Conneil of the — of each, Exclusiveness was, excluded pile ae 
Northern Jurisdiction. The exerci were un-— that which makes us eternally one 
der the direction of Perry W. Weidner, 33°. another. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONS 
POINT WITH PRIDE 


Masonic lodges throughout the nation are 
wont to point with pride to their contributions 
to the George Washington Masonic Memorial. 
Grand jurisdictions announce to the world the 
thousands they have given and are gi ing for 
that worthwhile edifice. Much of this interest- 
ing information has appeared in the columns of 
Square and Compitss. 

Masons of New Hampshire have more than 
their monetary contribution to be proud of. 
They boast the fact that granite from North 
Conwa NY. H., is being used in the structure 
now rising at Alexandria, Va. They also add 
with pride that the Grand Lodge of New Hamp- 
shire was the first to suggest that the Master 
Masons of the United States ought et a 
monument to the memory of George ling- 
ton. That suggestion was made at a communi 
tion in Concord, N. H.. on June 8, 1824. It w 
received with much gusto at the time. One 
hundred years later, the cornerstone was laid. 


N. C. GRAND LODGE 
HELD ANNUAL MEETING 


ii The Grand Lodge of Masons of North Caro- 
int held one of the largest communications for 
ee 's, in Raleigh, N. C., recently. The 
owing interesting items were noted in the 
the Greate qeenue in the official organ of 
t wdge, The Orphans’ Prie Ft 

Masonia’ Wouteae rphans’ Friend and 
ie Gan sYoss annual income of $135,540, 
$96 B80 4 Lodge of North Carolina devotes 
AReee 1 a approximately 75%, to charity 
s sures are taken fr > repor r the 
Committee on Finance see ISS BETO FM 
The Grand 1 


= ‘eretary's repor ; 
3,027 Sipapoas 3 port shows that 
aiken Were admitted to membership 
nee ain pee ONT June 30, 1924, being a 
bership to 40.609 and bringing the total mem- 


The Gr . 

iain, Fane on eae Tietel tay ae educational 
acai icnileces ne » distributed among twenty- 
been! war a s a le State, and provisions have 
ae ade for additions to this fund each year. 
lus Increasing the number of scholarships, , 


PURPOSE AND PLAN Or a 
ENGLANI 


MASONIC FUND 


y 
tenancy eee", to raise the Masonie Million 
noe a und is being received with the ut- 
mont Sot inetasity by the Masons of England 
th te {O: erect a central home of Eng- 
cae miner in London which shall con- 
ea i HIS temple with a seating capacity 
He eran : cae people for the communieations 
VaeSHBeS J ge, a smaller temple for the con- 
f jons of Supreme Grand Chapter and ae- 
re rns for the preservation and display 
a Sect of and the unsurpassed collection 
as reasures in the possession of Grand 
Lodge. Lodge rooms, offices and rooms for so- 
cial Purposes will be provided, 
The purpose of the memorial is to create a 


perpetual memorial of Masonie gratitude to 
Almighty God for the special blessings He has 
been pleased to confer upon English Masons 
and whereby they may render fitting honor to 
the many brethren who fell in the Great War 
and the greater number who, having fought 
therein, are happily still living. 


MASONS WILL HONOR 
FIRST CHANNEL FLYERS 
Near Calais, France, a monument has been 
erected on the spot where Dr. J. Jeffries, of 
Boston, and Francois Blanchard, of Paris 
landed 140° year; go after crossing the Chan: 
nel from Dover by air. They were the first to 
accomplish this feat by balloon and landed in 
the Forest of Guinnes on the afternoon of Jan- 
vary o These two men were Masons and 
it is expected that hundreds of British and 
French Masons will attend the commemoration 
ceremonies at the dedication of the monument, 
_Many honors were heaped upon these pioneer 
airmen in Cal: Paris and Versailles, where 
they met the King, When Dr. Jeffries returned 
to America in March, 1786, a celebration was 
given in his honor by the Lodge of St. Andr 
of Boston. Blanchard made more than sixty 
flights and died suddenly in 1809 when his bai. 
loon fell at The Hague, Dr. Jeffries had re- 
tired from aviation at the time of his death 
in Boston, 


TEMPLAR PLAN 
CAMP NEAR CAPE HENRY 
The Templar's Encampment Association has 
heen issued a charter by the State Corporation 
Commission to improve lands near Cape Henry, 
Va, for an encampment to be controlled by the 
Knights Templar of Maryland, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
Virginia. The tract consists of more than 150 
aeres and a large auditorium, bath houses and 
other buildings will be erected thereon. Last 
Year the officials of the Knights Templar of 
this division authorized an encampment to be 
held each year and the first one will take place 
here the fourth week in August. It is estimated 
that between 20,000 and 25,000 will attend the 
encampment, When the grounds are not being 
used hy the Knights Templar, they may be used 
by other Masonie or religions organizations, or 
for educational purposes. 


KNIGHT 


ORDER SHRINE IS TO BE INCORPORATED 

A bill authorizing the incorporation of the 
Tmperial Couneil of the Ancient Arabie Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystie Shrine was recent- 
Iy introdueed in the Senate hy Senator Reed, 
of Missouri. The Imperial Officers of the Shrine 
would be made officers of the proposed corpora- 
tion, The bill would authorize the council to 
establish and operate hospitals in any section 
of the country for erippled children without 
regard for race, creed or color, thus enabling 
the Shrine to enlarge on the splendid work that 
it has been doing in the Mobile Units it has 
established and conducted in various hospitals. 
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BETTER OR WORSE 

The following item is somewhat illuminating, 
in view of the fact that men are still asking 
questions as to how thorough should be the ex- 
amination of candidates for membership in our 
Fraternity and oe jonally saying “Should not 
the institution increase in numbers alone to 
combat the influence of other organizations?” 
as though Freemasonry were a competitive 
group of individual Notwithstanding — all 
this, the vital question is not alone one of 
numerical strength, but one in which there shall 
be combined “wisdom, strength and beauty.” 
signifying uniformity as well as stability, and 
by that we mean wisdom that is wise enough 
not only to discover the bounds which are set, 
but also to know when rightly to seek to pass 
those bounds; strength to proceed, not simply 
when ‘all is smooth sailing or easy going, but 
strength to go forth when eyery step of the way 
seems harder than before; and beauty, that 
fascinating description called adornment of 
human character, which must continue to be 
the foundation of every noble and generous en- 
terprise in which we are to engage if we would 
acquire success. To formulate a definite out- 
line suitable for the investigation of every ap- 
plicant is well nigh impossible; the best which 
can be done is to suggest a plan which can be 
followed in part, 

The following article is attributed to the 
“Keystone” of New South Wales, although the 
item has been reprinted by other Masonic mag- 
azines : 

“The members of an investigating committee 
should go to the applicant and discuss the sub- 
ject of Freemasonry, ascertain, if possible, w 
is his conception of the Institution, and what 
he expects to gain by joining it. If he has a 
misconception of the aims and objects of the 
Fraternity, he should be given such information 
as is proper to give, and as will help him to a 
nearer correct understanding. He should not be 
permitted near a Lodge-room until he has an 
intelligent understanding of the  statemen 
avowed in his petition or until his affirmative 
answers to the constitutional questions shall 
mean something to him, It is believed that’ 
many applicants sign petitions without know- 
ing or troubling to what they are signing. 
Some Grand Lodges authorize questionnaires, 
which the aspirant for the Craft is required to 
fill out. Some of the Lodges in one jurisdiction 
go so far in their efforts to keep out undesir- 
ables as to make it obligatory on the applicant 
to go before a notary publie and subseribe to & 
list of qnestions covering his whole life before 
he is permitted to sign a petition. This sworn 
statement is then attached to and filed with 
his petition, Among the questions which he must 
answer under oath are: ‘Do you believe in the 
living God as revealed in the Holy Scriptures? 
Do you take the name of God in vain? Are you 
in the habit of using profane or indecent lan- 
guage? Are you a member of a Chureh? Do you 
attend? If not, why not? Do you owe money 
at the present time? Tow long? Have you 
ever been garnished? Do you gamble? Do you 
associate with improper persons? Do you in- 
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dulge intemperately in intox icating liquors? Are 
you addicted to the use of any drug? Have you 
any contagious disease? If nature? 
Are you married? Are you living with and sup- 
porting your family’ To what organizations of 
associations do you belong’ Was your applica- 
tion ever rejected by any orgar zation? Ilave 
you ever been arrested? Whe are you now 
employed ? How long’ Where previously? Do 
you understand that there are no guara nteed 
financial benefits derived from the Masonic Or- 
der? Jfor what purposes are you petitioning 
for admission into Freemasonry? In the print- 
ed form other queries are propounded concern- 
ing the applicant’s private life, which, when 
answered satisfactorily, assures the Lodge that 
the petitioner is clean both morally and physi- 


cally.” ’ 

Grand Master Christenson, of Idaho said: 

“T would caution the committee to be very 
careful and thorough in their investigation be- 
fore reporting on petitions, not only for the 
year or two in which the petitioner may have 
lived in this state, but go back where he came 
from and find out how he behaved himself 
there, and remember that Masonry is not for 
the fallen, but for the upright, the good men 
ae av those who feel that we ought not 
to take into our membership one whom we 
should be unwilling to receive in our homes as 
guest; and, while to a certain degree that 
s its merits. yet there are those who would 
strongly object to using the same towel and 
tooth-brush, even though he happens to have 
been the recipient of Masonic degrees, either in 
the same Lodge or another of equal standing. 

What, then, are some of the outstanding 
( ies Which he should possess? Fa- 
yorable consideration should be first of all given 
to character. because that is the basis of an 
nbiding fraternity. If he is of good report, he 
will possess it: and, being in possession there- 
of, he will show forth in word and deed those 
sterling qualities which will best exemplify the 
true tenets of a Craftsman of whom none shall 
be ashamed, and the worthy delight to honor. 
What are his home conditions? Is there unity 
of action and purpose there? Is he striving 
day by day to make a better and happier home 
for those who reside there or is he content 
to let the weak and helpless shift for themselves 
while he parades in all his glory. unmindful of 
his obligations or respon bilitie and in that 
negleet seeks to leave a alse impression with 
the world outside? But will not some member 
inject the thought that the applicant is not pe- 
titioning for commercial benefits or financial 
credit. of any sort and should not under varied 
circumstances be put to such a severe test. In 
answer to such questions it is fair to presume 
that Freemasonry seeks none to enter its fold 
or confines ‘and, therefore, he who desires the 
privilege of entering into its mysteries and ac- 
tivities should willingly subscribe and must 
conform to its rules and regulations, even be- 
fore the petition is presented. 

Then, again, after the petitioner has been 
well recommended, shall personal bias play & 


characteris 
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large part in refusing him entrance or shall we 
take the broader, more wholesome view ?—“Is 
he worthy and well qualified?’ and if he is, 
how far shall personal animosities be permitted 
to retard his progress? 

Some petitioners, because they have acquired 
a reputation for doing things successfully out- 
side, _are occasionally the subjects of unfair 
criticism and, in the process, the question of 
character is almost lost sight of and character 
is the ba of “better or wor: 

But suppose the petitioner bears a name with 
a strong Slav accent; will it deter or will it 
help his progress? Can he help or hinder that 
which was bestowed upon him when he first 
came in to the world? His place of birth may 
in some measure be a seeming detriment to him 
and yet he has absolutely no control over the 
matter and, furthermore, he never will; that 
nace comes at birth is usually carried through 

But, lest we rget, i 
finally car peat 


it not truth which 
res away the victory in every worthy 
ee thonght in mind shall we 
> Initiate only those who are 
men} true men and of noble auametars Sega 
nee battle was ever permanently won by num- 
vers alone, there must be something more, some- 
ne sreater and that something greater must 
am a tie very foundation of our Masonie 
siructure and that foundation must be 1: don 
cnanucter, noble from every angle, so that even 
ee eae tempted to sneer and unduly 
chien ) Mi discover after all, that Freema- 
eaninice something more than a name and its 
nities rises anding men of noble prin- 
of ba st inst aim shi Tbe the preservation 
nn Blorions Republic nd the well being of 
eh bnlitranits thereof and that being ae- 
Stee : Hd wie he much easier to show to 
Gane ST tose of our own Masonic house- 
“When ix ew life and condnet, in ve Y truth, 

MN Samana Mason.” 

Then should not 


a petitioner ¢ >of his if 
free Will and icone: Ts abletow” ae Ma 
alguns this to yon the subject: - 
Boiitor WHE Peculiar feature in the Ma- 
pee te ition. that must commend it to the 
antes ‘f ve generous mind. In other as- 
hee ie meter 3 Considered meritorions in a mem- 
aoa Pe ab Us influence in obtaining applica- 
eae he a Mission, but is wholly uncongenial 
ete ae of our order to persuade any- 
, y ecome at Mason, Whosoever seeks a 

knowledge of our mystic rites must first be 
prepared for the ordeal in his heart: he must 
oe a endowed With the neces ry moral 
ane ie fons which Would fit him for admis- 
a an} oO our ranks, but must come, foo, un- 
matitae nee lends and nubiased by unworthy 
S. Ms is a settled landmark of the or- 

der: and, therefore, nothing can be more pain- 
ful toa tre Mason than to see this landmark 
Violated by young and heedless Brethren. For 
it can not be denied that it is s metimes violat- 
ed: and this habit of violation is one of those 
unhappy — influences, sometimes almost in- 
sensibly exerted upon Masonry by the ex- 
istence of the many secret societie to which 
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the present age has given birth, and which re- 
semble Masonry in nothing except in having 
some sort of a secret ceremony of initiation. 
And there are some men who, coming among 
us imbued with the principles and accustomed 
to the usages of these modern societies, con- 
sider it their duty to exert all their influence 
in persuading their friends to become members 
of the Craft. Men who thus misunderstand the 
true poli of our institution should be in- 
structed by their older nd more experienced 
brethren that it wholly in opposition to all 
our laws and principles to ask any man to be- 
come a Mason or to exere any kind of in- 
fluence upon the minds of others except that 
of truly Masonie life and a practical exem- 
pli ication of its tenets, by which they may be 
induced to ask admission into our Lodge.” 
And, if, perchance, the petition should be 
presented to a Lodge under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Cuba it would be neces- 
sary for the petitioner to present also two 
Photographs, one to be placed adjoining or with- 
in the Lodge-room, so that all who went therein 


might and the other to be attached to his 
diploma, should his petition receive favorable 


consideration, 
. Bur would such an institution eall for an 
ideal tie Lodge and surroundings or would it 
be that its teachings would help its members 
to overcome the frailties of human-kind? The 
M sonic TTome Jour . of Louisville, Ky., 
Eve has some kind of an ideal, Lit- 
erally . some shoot high, others low, 
and s rs Who do not shoot at all.” 
But do Not some men shoot without proper 
aim or with the use of dulled lenses, some with 
the Wrong kind of ammunition or with that 
which is ineffective. while. still others with- 
out much practice? Is it not the well- 
tr ned soldier who has had the hard knocks 
of def but who, having kept steadily at his 
task. finally gains the Victor, , 
Do we not need men of th 
who 


t type now? Men 
5 and for the principles embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States and who are 
willing to obey either the first or the last 
amendments. Ata time when some men would 
seemingly usurp unto themselves the right to 
throttle free speech, to destroy law and order. 
to fail to give to another those privileges which 
are guaranteed under that Constitution, and for 
which ony forefathers gave their all to pre- 
serve! Tow often does it occur to you that 
some of those who have been the greatest recip- 
ients under onr form of national government 
are among the first to help destroy the very 
thing which has heretofore been their protec- 
tion and is today their citizenship’s best safe- 
enard ? 

There are those who contend that a man is 
a Freemason when he has received the three 
degrees Why go so far? Why not say that a 
man is a Freemason when he has received his 
first degree? Is it not correct? But does it 
not take more than degrees to make a Mason? 
How Jong should he wait hetween degrees for 
advancement 4 : 

Freemasonry embodies so much that has to 
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do with our every day walk in life and conduct 
that it would seem well-nigh impossible to fully 
define it with satisfaction, 

How, then shall we best apply the lessons of 
Freemasonry? If we are to be good men and 
true, how shall we forbear unless we have the 
true spirit of toleration, how conduct ourselves 
if, by that conduct, we expect to see who best 
cam work and best agree, not in words alone 
but in principle, so that we may eventually find 
the true meaning of the eat ever 


Jearning, but never able to come to a knowl- 


edge of the truth? 


k the question, “When is a 
Freemason?” The Masonic Chronicler of 
go is accredited with the following, which 
pertinent to the subject under consideration: 
Freemasonry, like every other institution that 
ved the perils of birth, meets at any 
given point in time three a the past, the 
present, and the future. The past is the peri- 
od oof history: the present, the domain of 
achievement: the future, the territory of ideals. 
The past is enshrined in records and archives 

vailable to every student who would become 
acquainted with our glorious history. Our pres- 
ent activities are current in the thought and 
purpose of those whose work and labor of love 
sustains the proud record of the past. The 
future is what concerns us here, for into our 
hands is committed all that has made our or- 
der commendable to every honest-thinking man. 

Satisfaction with the past leads to ignation 
nd de Victories now should) whet our 
vord for conque: yet to come, which are 
sure, So it is into this realm of idealism I 
will now invite you to follow me for just a few 
moments. 

“Ours should be a fraternity of picked men. 
The growth of Freemasoury—especially in re- 
eent years—has been phenomenal, Therein lie 
the subtle danger of reckoning strength only in 
numbe There is not an organization of any 
human kind whose influence would not be aug- 
mented by dropping from its rolls some of its 
members. Masonry is no exception to this rule. 
Tlence, it behooves us to reckon our strength 
not in terms of quantity, but of qualit You 
ean not make a Masonie lodge of the first score 
of men you meet on the street, The philosophy 
of Masonry. ght by symbols and voice. pre- 
sumed a certain quality of mind expable of un- 
derstanding it. It is a progressive science 
whose application demands that the members 
of the lodge shall think and ponder over its 
sublime, far-reaching implication. Treside. Me: 
sont 1 moral science. It embodies the high- 
est ethics which are to be applied to our own 
eondnet and to our dealings with our fellow- 
men, The recognition of God, the Father, im- 
plies the correlative doctrine, the brotherhood 
of man, and puts us upon a plane where 
thought, feelings and aetions shall reflect and 
express that gracions and sublime truth. 

“The Bible and the exhortation to prayer 
encourages us to seek for aid outside of our- 
<elyes, where ony victor lies. Tf you will 
out these facts to their logical conclusion 
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you will be convinced that no mental dullard 
or profane person can bring honor to the Craft. 
Masonic charity, the benevolent acts of Mason- 
ry, has enriched our annals. No worthy broth- 
or his dependents, have been left unrelieved. 
he sick have been visited, the unfortunate re- 
lieved, the widows housed, fed, and clothed, 
and the orphans found a home, educated and 
properly equipped for the battles of life. In all 
this we take pardonable pride. Yet back of 
much misfortune and dependence lie causes 
which ought to be remedied. We believe that 
Masoury ought to attempt to right the social 
wrongs and injustices and make itself a posi- 
tive force by making as permanent as possible 
such conditions out of which will grow comfort 
and happiness.” 

“To be loyal to American institutions we can 
appeal to American history as witness of Ma- 
SOnT) loyalty to our count and the free in- 
stitutions which have flourished under our flag. 
From George W to Warren G, Tard- 
ing, many of our presidents of our country have 
been deyoted members of the Craft. Masonry 
has upheld the constitution when its enemies 
would destroy it. Masonry has stood back of 
the great institutions which are the expression 
and perpetuation of our coveted liberty. Sin- 
ister influences are now at work,to pollute or 
disrupt them, Organized opposition to funda- 
mental principals which lie at the root of free- 
dom is apparent. It behooves Masons every- 
where to prepare for any conflict which may be 
more imminent than we suspect.” 

Let us, therefore, as members of the Frater- 
nity, keep on striving to attain the goal, know- 
ing full well that success does not come by a 
single bound, but that each achievement is 
helped very much by that which preceded it. 
So. as the question is continually being asked, 
“When is a man a Mason?" in like manner 
let us add, “Is he worthy «and well qualified 7” 
and if he still be of good report, will the Fra- 
ternity be better and not worse? 


JUDGE KINDLY 

Do not expect perfection in a man just be- 
eause he is @ Mason. Tf you do you will be dis- 
appointed, Masonry makes men better, but no 
human agency makes men perfect. If he is a 
Mason, you have a right to presume he is a 
fairly good man, but do not condemn Masonry 
even if a few Masons turn ont bad. Even the 
Great Teacher himself had a Ju The aim 
and purpose of Masonry is to receive none but 
good men, keep them good, and make them 
petter, Judge the institution not by ao few 
failures but by the average of its suecesses 
That average is high, and it consequently gives 
anding to its members, but it cannot be an 
Hible guide. So with a Masonie body. It 
may decide to do something which you as a 
member individually oppose, But do not feel 
that you must condemn on that account. You 
may be right, but do net pall away. Even you 
are not infallible, and the institution s stood 
for good for so many years, yor may feel as- 
snred that its average performance will be good 
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MARCH MASONIC ANNIVERSARIES 
Famous Masons Whose Memory the Fraternity 
Delights to Honor, Universal Freemasonry 
Unites in Celebration 


In the month of March many countries offer 
famous names for Masonic anniversaries. 

In the United States Freemasons will hon- 
or the work of DeWitt Clinton who was Grand 
Master of Masons of New York from 1806 to 
1819, and whose name is soclated with the 
establishment of the public school system of 
that state. At the present time many schools 
bear his name. He was born March 2. 1769, 
and was one time governor of New York. He 
held) Masonic membership in Holland Lodge, 
New York City, in which he held various of- 
fices, including that of Master, 

* Masonic lodges will celebrate the ex- 
ploits of Sam Houston, first president of the 
Republic of Texas in 1886 and later governor 
of Texas under American rule in 1861. He w 
made 2° Mason in Cumberland Lodge No. 

avile, Tenn., in 1817, becoming affiliated 
vith Holland Lodge No, 1, Houston. T us, in 
1887. He presided over the Masonic convention 
held to create the first Grand Lodge of Texas. 
He was born on March 2 and this will be the 
182nd anniversary of his birth. 


The Master Singer 


Germany will offer the name of John Wolf- 
gang von Goethe, acclaimed among the greatest 
poets und philosophers of history, who died 
March 22, 1 Ile was made a member of 
Amalia Masonic Lodge, Weimar, Germany, on 
June 28, 1780. His poems contain many Ma- 
sonic allusions. 

The present unhappy plight of the Craft in 
Hungary Will be remembered in the name of 
Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, who 
died at Turin, March 20, S04. THe made 
a member of Cincinnati Lodge No, . Cincin- 
miti, Ohio, February 20, 1952 
. England has) several Masonic heroes 
Ing attention this month, On Mareh 12. 1688, 
Dr. John T, Desaguliers was born. He was 
made a Mason in the Lodge of Antiquity, Lon- 
don, and became Deputy Grand Master of Eng- 
land in 1723. Tt is believed that he had much 
fo do with the formulating of the rituals of 
the lodges after the establishment of the first 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717. 

England also offe Edward Gibbon. the fa- 
mous anthor of The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
min Empire, whose philosophical —interpreta- 
tion of history profoundly affected the thought 
of his time. Te was made a Mason in 
ship Lodge No. 6. London, in’ Mareh, 1775. 


King of England 


William IV. King of England. w 
Mason in Ledge 86. Plymouth, 
Marely §. 1786 

Secthind will be represented in the galaxy 
Of grea? dames in the person of Sir Walter 
Scott, Who assnmed the obli jons of Meson 
ry in St. David's Lodge No, “inburgh, on 
Mareh 2. 1801 


tised A 
England, on 


Returning to the United States in our survey, 
it is recorded that George Washington received 


the Felloweraft degree in Alexandria Lodge 
bat 


at Fredericksburg, Va., March 3, 1753. 
ashington’s association with the Craft is one 
of the glories of the Fraternity. 

Many Revolutionary worthies stand high 
among the honored ones of Masonr We may 
mention James Otis, American statesman and 
patriot, who was made a Mason in St. John’s 
Lodge, Boston, on March 11, 1752. 
Revolutionary Heroes 

Colonel Joseph Montford, American patriot, 
statesman and soldier, y of Royal 
White Ifart Lodge, I in which 
city he died on March 4 was ap- 
pointed, under the Grand Lodge of England, 
to be Provincial Grand Master of and for Amer- 
ica, in 1771. He was the first and only Grand 
3 ‘roof Masons having all America under 
his jurisdiction and in this capacity he served 
from 1771 to 1776, when the Grand Lodge ex- 
pired, 

Wiliam Pinckney, who was attorney general 
under President Madison and = laier United 
States Senator from) Maryland. was born on 
March 17, 1764. He is presumed to have been 
made a Mason in Lodge No. 16. Baltimore, and 
yas one of the petitioners and the first: Senior 
Warden of Amanda Lodge No, 12. at Annapo- 
lis. 

General Andrew Jackson was born at Wax- 
haw Settlement, N. C.. on Mareh 1767, and 
on March 4. 1829) was inaugurated seventh 
President of the United States, serving two 
tern He was made a Mason in Greeneville 
Lodge No. 3, Greeneville, Tenn, about 1800, and 
served as and Master of Tennessee, 1822-23. 
Men of Achievement 

Tn more recent history there are 
several prominent ns whose work will be 
remembered: Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
of the North Pole, who was 
ne Lodge No. New York City, 
on March 3) 1896: Joseph . the famous 
American actor, who was 9 in Concordia 
Lodge No, Saltimore, Md.. Mareh 9, 185 
John Wanam who was made a M 
sight” in Grand Lodge of Pennsyl 
Mareh 30, 189s, later receiving the 88rd degree ; 
Luther Burbank, the wizard worker in fruits 
and flowers, who was born Mareh 7, S49 and 
is at present a member of Santa Rosa Lac 
No. in California: and William) Jenning 
Br 1, horn Mareh 19. 1860, and whe is a mem- 
ber of Lincoln Ledge No. 19, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Ke 


IMMENSE MASONIC CHARITIES LAUDER 

Thirty-three Masonie Grand Lodges 
maintaining homes for widows and 
the aged and indigent, according to report 
made to the Grand Lodge of Virgini: by the 
Grand Master of Masons, Charles Hf. Callahan. 
These philanthropie institutions take care of 
2.500 adulis and over 3.500 children. The 
amount invested in property and equipment is 
estimated at $12,750,000 Tndowment — funds 
have heen created exceeding $10,000,000 


are 
rphans 
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MASONIC MEDITATIONS 
By Rey. Frankirx R. Poace 
le-board is ard upon which the 
Masier inscribes the d y which the Craft 
are to be directed in th Because of 
its necessary use in Ope sonry, it is 
probable that the trestle-board was one of the 
earliest symbols introduced into the Specula- 
tive tem. On the trestle-board the great 
maste worked out their problems of architec- 
ture. Mackey beautifully says, “The trestle- 
board was the cradle that nursed the infancy 
of such mighty monuments as the cathedrals 
of Strasburg and Cologne.” Conceived in the 
minds of the Masters, the designs were trans 
ferred to the trestle-board, and from the trestle- 
board to actuality. 

The tresuie-board is a most fascinating sym- 
bol for the imagination of man to deal with. If 
somewhere we could discover one of these fam- 
ous pieces of furniture that played so impor- 
tant a part in the construction of great cathed- 
rals, and it could speak to us, what wonder- 
ful things it would be able to tell us. It would 
tell us of the great minds that gathered around 
it: of the difficulties they experienced; of the 
cles they had to overcome; of their great 
ideals and visions and aspirations; of tragedy 
and triumph. 

The beautiful legend of Freemasonry tells us 
that our Grand Master Hiram met an untimely 
death, and his designs upon the trestle-board 


were not completed, lave you ever thought of 
that yet repose upon the trestle- 
i soul 


the temples 
boards of as 
those ideals 


Let us think about 
never been realized, 
those great things we have coveted to accomp- 
lish, those temples that probably will never be 
transferred from the plans on the trestle-board 
to the world of tangible things. 

We may glean some beautiful and helpful 
Jessons from the story of David, and his dis- 
appointment in not being allowed to build the 
great temple in Jerusalem. Solomon in review- 
ing the history of Israel leading up to the build- 
ing of the Temple, says in Second Chronicles, 
sixth chapter, “Now it was in the heart of 
David my father to build an house for the name 
of the Lord God of Israel, But the Lord said 
to David my father, Forasmuech as it was in 
thine heart to build an house for my name, 
THOU DIDST WELL IN THAT IT WAS IN 
THINE HEART.” 

David had a trestle-board and upon it were 
the designs of a magnificent temple that would 
be the sensation of the world. But he was not 
permitted to realizs his ambition. and Solomon 
his son inherited his her's vision and as- 
sumed his father’s obligation to bnild a house 
for Is s Gad. 

Now. by the magic of imagination we have 
transporied ourseives into that realm of ideals 
where our vision is dazzled by the splendor and 
profusion of those temples humanity never 
builds. After feasting onr eyes on this mag- 
nificent spectacle, shall we deseend to the 
plane of common, every day reali as did the 
Apostles from the Mount of Transfiguration. 
and allow sordid men to persuade us that our 


renlized visions, our unbuilt temples, are 
oaaty No, indeed, we will not; we will rest 
our upon the inspired words that comfort- 
ed David, THOU DIDSE WERE IN THAT IT 

"AS IN THINE HEART. : ; 
Wane Grand Architect of the Universe evident- 
ly has not so arranged life that all of the 
worthy nnd coveted plans of men be brought 
to completion, and neither dees he hold us ac- 
countable for uncompleted temples, the splen- 
dors of which were beyond the power of our. 
weak humanity. David, possibly, reflected upon 
the career of Moses, who after leading gue 
people of God out of Bgyptian bondage, an 
eherishing the hope ay en a the Prom- 
ise , was denied the privilege. 
eg Teacher of all told the world 
that the kingdom of heaven is within, Our de- 


sorbing task s to be the 
lightful and absorbing task seems t ne 
discov ¥ and bringing to visibility the hid 


t ivers hievement 
‘n riches of the universe. Man's ace 

i” discovery and invention is a wonderful page 

in the history of the race: but many have loved 

and toiled and sacrificed and met disappoint- 
ment. Somewhere we came upon the following 

“Creed of a Soldier.” said to have been written 

by a Confederate soldier out of his own experi- 

ence: 
f str ight achieve; 
» asked for strength that he mig 

1 he was made weak that he might obey. 

Te asked for health that he might do greater 
‘things ; he was given infirmity that he 
might do better things. , . 

He asked for riches that he might be happy: 
he was given poverty that he might be 
wise. , 

He asked for power that he might have the 
praise of men; he was given weakness that 
he might feel the need of God. coves 

He asked for all things that he might enjoy life : 
“he was given Life that he might enjoy all 
things. a4 = 

He has received nothing that he asked for; all 
that he hoped for. His prayer is answered. 

IIe is most blessed. 


The Psalmist tell us that he had ee ne 
less he had believed to see the goofiness ra) ie 
Lord in the land of the living. it card ite 
nourishment ands ining hower at a aoe 
that is harmonized v thin whether its B ans ar 
objectified or not. “Tf 1 could only eae et 
thoughts.” we often hear someone sar ie 
we are the better for the thoughts. thoug eed 
are never adequi tely expressed. Tet us ere 
testify to the we have received none 
houghts never e% pressed, from songs nev 
sae. from serman never preached, They min- 
i ATOM yb souls. 
sa ae appreciate more the power of 
smmnasceral prayer? — Therefore will qenovan 
wait that he may be er ous unto you, sa ; 
he Seriprur That prayer made in the hear 4 
A ae yearning for some truly good ra 
rises like sweet incense, and its fragrance : 
he life. Thongh the objective is never at- 
iY s sneh, yet has Jehovah been gracious 
rand we did well in that it was 


tained ¢ } 
in his waiti | , t 2 
in our heart. Even unanswered prayer fur 
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nishes the life with the dynamic of a great love 
_ When Niet sche decided to refrain from pray- 
ing, he is said to have committed these words 
to his diary: vevermore wilt thou pray. 
nevermore worship, neyermore repose in bound: 
less trust. Thou hast no constant Watcher and 
Friend for thy seven solitudes; there ; 
no Redeemer for thee, no one to promise a better 
life; there is no more reason in that which 
happens ; thy hearth hath no resting place.” We 
prefer the solace of eyen unanswered j ‘ r to 
this ‘tragic pessimism, 

Christ sent out seyent 
them, “whatever house 
‘Peace be to this hous 
is a soul there breathing peace, your peace will 
Test on dim; otherwise it will, come back to 
you. Good impulses, holy ambitions, though 
greeted by opposition and bitternes are not ‘in 
vain; they retum to bless the heart from 
whence they came, : 

Freemasonry ministers to life by bringing it 
4 spiritual philosophy. Faith in God, faith in 
Paner igeen Tegard for moral and spiritual 
i Ae ete eee al men, these are fundamental 
‘een a te ties on the trestle-board of the 
ra aoe ti be ieves, we should draw designs 
aia ie ie are true and noble. It is better 
nee ae i mples upon the trestle-board than 
eve o fave conceived them at all, “Thou 
didst well in that it was in thine heart!” 


is now 


¥ disciples, ving to 
you enter, first say, 
hold!’ ‘Then, if there 


We shot our 
deside the ca 
Tis arrow Wis the highest one. 
Phe highest one of all. ; 
Another archer uid. “You win.” 
Te answered, “No, T but bogin, 
No archer wins, or ever will: 

Tle goes on aiming higher still.” 


arrows toward the sun 
stle wall. 


he never win, we only make 
Aomark more near the skies, 
Keep shooting for 
Not jus 


the shooting’ 
to win the prize, 

es Me today we ey 
Tomorrow i 


We never 


s sake, 


t the best 
IS Tomorrow's: test: 
Win, we merely find 
Another mark, to leave behind. 
Ane mikes us arehers, makes us men, 
* d this soall that will: 
© shoot. and then to fim again 

A little higher still, 
However high Your arrow went, 
ie not with one snecess content : 
on eee look! Look not below, 

i ift yonr aim. and bend the bow! 


Douglas Wallach, 
te per a Conneil of the Seottish Rite of 
death of Ataris and Slovenes, announce the 
sometime hee iuille Petroviteh, 88°. who for 
sine: Nas heen an aetive member of the 
Supreme Conneil of this country and eminent 
in his Masonic dssaciations, THe has been prom- 
Ment also in the educational development of the 


nation 
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MASONRY LOSES A NOTED LEADER 

The death of John Lloyd Thomas, °, which 
occurred ently removes one of the outstand- 
ing leaders of American Freemasonry, Le was 
an active member of the rrthern Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite and until recently 
vais Sovereign Grand Inspector General in New 


York. 
In Who's Who iis profession is described as 
“humanitarian” and well he deseryed the des- 


ignation, For many years he was the man- 
ager of the Mills Hotels and Model Dwellings, 
having traveled widely in Europe studying the 
subject. Ile was a member of the board of 
of the New York TLome for Incur- 
trustee of the New York State Masonic 
Tlome, editor of Brotherhood, aw monthly Ma- 
sonic magazine, und member of the Lodge 
Quatuor Coronati of London, The Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite of Italy has ree- 
ognized his Masonic services by honorary mem- 
bership. 


TWELVE LODGES EXEMPLIFY 
AT INTERESTING MEETING 

One of the most largely attended and most 
suecessful exemplifications of degree work, held 
by direction of the Massachusetts Grand Lodge 
of Masons, took place in Masonie Temple. Chel- 
sei, Monday, February 23, when the 12) lodges 
composing the third Masonie distriet held their 
biennial session, 

The exemplifiention was unde 
Vision of Lorenzo LL. Green and lecturer, 
Distrier Deputy Grand) Master) Gorham W, 
Walker was in charge of the work, Edward ©. 
R. Bagley, past distriet deputy and WMLSLer, 
who preceded Mr. Walker, was in attendance. 

The lodges participating iu the exemplitiea- 
tion, cach taking seetions of the three degrees, 
we 

Star oof Bothlehem, Chelsea, Silas DP. Gates, 
W.M.: Mount Tabor, Boston, Edward W. Ueldt. 
Wo OM: OB hee, Kast Boston, Coleman 
drown, Wo Mo: Tenry Price. Charlestown, Le- 
Roy Th Gri W.oM.: Thimmatt, Bast Bos- 
ton, George 7 Shiac W. Mo: Robert) Lash. 
Chelsea, Robert O. Rockwell, I. W. Mo: Raith, 
Charlestown, William Tf Danger, Wo Mo: 
Temple. Boston, Charles TE, Johnson, Wo M.: 
Winthrep, Winthrop, Allen I. Newton, W. Me: 
Seaview. Revere, Wo Arnold) Wry. We Mo: 
Noddle Tshind, East Boston, John QO. 8. Nicholls, 
W.oM.. and Fourth Estate, Charlestown, Ed: 
mund BY Knight, W. M. 

The session opened at 10 o'clock and con. 
finned until 5 o'clock in the afternoon, with an 
intermission at neon for luneh. 


the super- 


Masonie Jewels Were Made by Paul Revere 

The jewels worn by the officers of King Solo- 
mons Masonie Lodge of Somerville, Mass. were 
made by Paul Revere, who was a goldsmith 
und engraver by trade, and famous ino history 
for lis midnight ride in April. 1775. Te was 
#omember of the Lodge of Saint Andrew. Bos- 


fon and later became Grand Master of Mussi- 
chrsetts, 
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.RENGTH OF MASONS 
anne IN NEW CONGRESS 
- a than 90 per cent of the members of the 
More © Gongy are udherents of some re- 


i ming $ : e 
Paes denomination, according to a statement 
igious ‘ 


shington. 

Methodists lead in both the 
se,” say » statement, “with 
ate and Ilouse,” says the statemen : 
sone yyterians and Hpiscopalians following 

sby le 

sely. : , .. 
clos following is a summary: 

House Senate 
veers 90 27 


Methodist -+++-- 


sbyterian G3 zi lin 
copa 57 22 
Baptist ; 4s 5 
Congreso 32 6 
Dis 241 1 
17 2 
Ren 3 1 
puaker 
nited Brethren » 0 
Reformed aie BASES 3 0 
Mennonite 1 0 
Mormon 1 2 
Universalist 2 0 
Unitarl . . 4 2 
Christian Scientis 1 0 
Roman Catholie 4 
Hebrew 0 
protesumt 0 
None Be 10 
Vacuneies sere eeeee 0 
UnknOWN veer eee eens € 
Total sg ianw Bilas ces airs oe 96 


Great Strength of the Mason 

“Southern members are mostly Episeopalian, 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian ; from the 
East come pis Vlians, Congregationalists, 
Catholics and Jew The Middle W ¢ is well 
represented in almost all denominations. , 

“Tf members of fraternities which require 
belief in God are taken into consideration the 
number of lawmakers who have professed reli- 
gious conviction will be found still greater. 
There are BOA Masons in the House and sixty: 
five in the Senate. Ninety-cight representatives 
are Knights of Pythias and there are thirteen 
Knights in the Senate. The Odd Fellows have 
seventy-four repre entatives and seven sen- 
tors. Of the thirty tive men in the Touse with 
no religious affiliation, twenty-three are Ma- 
sons and two are Pythians; while of the seven 
whose religious affiliations are unknown, four 
are Masons. The ten senators with no religious 
affilintions include six Masons and all three of 
those whose religious affiliations are unknown 
are Masons. 

Churches Furnish the Character 

“while much is being said of the decline of 
the influence of the chureh.”” says the report. 
“these figures bring out strikingly the fact that 
the little church on Main street. the meeting 
house in the wild wood, and the big city church 
are still furnishing the intelligence and char- 
acter which direct the destinies of the Nation. 


“America was founded by men who were in 
the main, devoted believers in the Christian 
faith, and the Nation will not go far astray as 
long as it is directed according to the principles 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man as laid down by the Christian Church.” 


ANIAN SCOTTISH 
RITE MASONS MEET 
The Supreme Council, 38°, Seottish Rite of 
Rumania, at its winter meeting, by unanimous 
yote, decided to confer the title of Honorary 
Sovereign Grand Commander, ad rifam, upon 
John TL Cowles, 88°, Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander, Supreme Council of the Southern Ju- 
risdi¢tion, U.S. A. 
reemasonry in Rumanian is in a most pros- 
perous condition, there being fourteen symbolic 
s With a membership of several hundred. 
Four new lodges are in process of formation. 
All the degrees of the Scottish Rite are con- 
ferred in this country, and the bodies include 
in their membership many distinguished lead- 
ers in statecraft, literature and education. Mem- 
bers of all political parties are enrolled in the 
membership, including officials high in the gov- 
ernment. The Masonic Fraternity abstains 
from all partisan activities, but is a construc- 
tive force for law, order and progress. 
Reeently, Masonic lodges were honored with 
a visit by Bernard Wellhoff, 85°, Grand Mas- 
ter of Honour of the Grand Lodge of France, 
and at present Orator of the Supreme Council. 
Scottish Rite of France. The interchange of 
fraternal greeting served to strengthen the 
bonds between these two | important grand 
lodges. 


RU 


ONE OPINION ON “MAKING A 
MASON AT SIGHT” 


An esicemed contributor to our columns has 
contributed the following sane synopsis on this 
interesting topic. 

There is no question with regard to the au- 

thorization accredited a Grand Master by the 
Masonie Laws and Land Marks. Few human 
beings are able te accomplish all they are per- 
mitted to do, and if any Grand Master can 
make a Mason at sight, he must be possessed 
of a power with which the writer is unfamiliar. 
According to Ancient Laws and Land Marks, I 
enn conceive a Grand Master making a man a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity. but am 
strengly of the opinion that God and the man 
himself are the only ones who can make him 
Ht ason. 
‘ fnttiation fees, signs, grips and ritual alone 
have never to my knowledge made «a Mason. 
Tnitiation fees entitle a man only to the secrets 
of Free Masonry, enabling him to identify him- 
self as a member of the Masonic Fraternity: 
These offer him the opportunity for becoming 
a Mason, but T am sorry to say that the receipt 
of them is net a positive guarantee that he is 
or ever will be a Mason. 
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WORK HAS BEGUN ON NEW 
SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE 
The preliminary steps have been taken to- 
ward the erection of a new temple by the Scot- 
tish Rite bodies of Philadelphia, Pa. It is ex- 
pected that the cornerstone of the structure 
will be laid early this year, when many dis- 
tinguished Masons from this and other. juris- 
dictions will be present. The building, which is 
expected to be second to none in the United 
States in the matter of conveniences, will con- 
tain a large auditorium, with seating capacity 
of 2,300, and above this will be library and 
reading rooms. On the floor above will be the 
banqueting hall, with w= spacious gallery, af- 
fording seating accommodations for about | 100, 
On special occasions it will be possible to serve 
more than 4,000 people at one time. In addi- 
tion to the offices. there will be committee 
rooms, rehearsal rooms, ete. 


SHRINE HAS INSTALLED 
a 500 BEDS FOR CHILDREN 
of se teetdamarte s of the Board of Trustees 
Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Children has 
ae that with the hospitals at Spring- 
tion tre and Montreal, Canada, in opera- 
ne x usre Will be a total of 500 beds oceupied 
ff cullen whose bodies are being mended 
ieee be Antelligent use of the two dollar asse: 
aise lat the Shriners of North America are 
é is. Pwo Mobile Units, of twenty beds 
ters opened in’ January in Salt Lake 
Hetiler wok and Winnipeg, Canada. Dr. TL. 
aie et Be heen appointed chief surgeon. for 
is He ; aike City unit and Dr, ray 
is in charge ; Winnipeg, FL 
is chairman of ¢ men 


he Board of Governors: 4 ( 
Lak wd yovernors at Salt 
rake wale Arthur W. Chapman, Trustee 
i an the general managing board, is 
the ae : anaging board, is 
ae WVinnines president. ‘These Mobile Units 
til it m continued at their present locations un- 
Nitore ee ee they have covered their ter- 
vy. len wir bas f ati < Wi 
moved to some athe any operations will he 


INFORMATION ABOUT 


 oniid vs ; WORLD-WIDE MASONRY 
ieotihone Nee pede set tlt 
Allen, Raleis uC, i i 
Sane “aie igh. N, ( in his report to the Grand 
are os Haeuae Carolina, indieates that there 
a hen es Tnglish-speaking Grand Lodges with 
ea Tie eae of 3.743.620. divided as fol- 
Dann vee lodges in the United States with 
Gah os a etn ly 4 lodges in Canada with 
ae sae mhers: 5.678 lode in the British 
ag oe ith 131,000 members: and 1428 lodges 
_ststralasia with 142.056 member: 
mee Are TSS forei 
ofal membershi 
Ae ae hip of 
lows: 


miry 
ven by J. Edward 


Grand Lodges with p 
, 1. that are recognized 
and vane? of North Carolina, fol- 
: no North and South Amer ¥U 

A membership of 20711: 82 in Afr Sain a 
membership of Moin Asia, with a eM) 


hership of 66 
. iN. sain Ror i 
Benshiinar ' Vin Europe, with a mem- 


YTERESTING MASONIC 


— STATISTICS GATHERED 
aie arts 2 Hota of 05S Masonic lodges in 
2 Un Sta Ps, making an average of 327 
a pach State, with a total membership a 
990,271, according t is very rl ive 
and interesting eu BENE, EOANESHOUSINS 
In the York 
given: ) 
membership of § 


Rite the following figures are 
al Arch Chapters, with a 
aud Selehenn 710; 1,289 Councils, Royal 
OlBecnad He is » With a membership of 299,- 
aa 1} 39 Commutnderies, Knights Templar, 
4 4 meiibersliip of 438,367. 
digiteate _ Scott sh lite the membership is 
oa Lie 258 ps of Perfection, 
Tos Grane 203 Chapters of 
ie 76 members; and 

ving 468,560 members. 
Sere 4 1 total of = 
hae al a membership of 1,308 oat on 
are 133 Temples of the Mystic Shrine, wit 
550.912 members, , aan 
anerers state has at least one of each of the 
above med organizations, with the exception 
of nia and West Virginia, which do noz 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, 
and Delaware woes not have a Shrine Temple. 


SCOTTISH RITE IS REVIVED IN CHILE 
-\fter being inactive for several years, owing 
to udverse circumstances, the Supreme Coun- 
. of the Scottish Rite of Chile, has been 
revived with the following officers 
Grand Comm: 
Lieutenar 
do B. 
Vigoren 
Palma sy 
Bueno M., 
Luis BE. Gi and 
Guard, Jose Luis Quezad i 
Local bodies are being re-established and the 
future of the Scottish Rite in this country 
very promising. 


ander, THeetor 
ster of state, 


Agustin 
Treasure Domingo 
ter of remonies, 
nl Captain of the 
° 


GRAND MASTER CONFERS 
THIRD DEGREE UPON 


ms: of California, had the great pleasure 
sing his son. Robert 1). Boynton, a Mas- 
in Educator Lo Ni 4. of San 
Among the distinguished Masons 
present were: David J. Reese, Master 
of Masons, Charles Albert: Adams. Past Grand 
Master, and John Whicher, Grand Seeretary. 
Robert 1), Joyntion is a student at Stanford 
University. 


Honduran President 33d Degree Mason 

Dr. Miguel Pas Barahona, °. of Tegucigal- 
Im. Tlonduras, was elected president of Hon- 
divas at the elections in December, He sue- 
coeds General Vicente Tos a Ma- 
iui suppressed the reeent uprising in 
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THIRD DEGREE FOR FATHER AND SONS 
A father and two sons were given the third 
degree at the communication of Fourth Estate 
lodge of Masons held in the & nic apart- 
ments in Thompson Square, Charlestown, on the 
evening of Monday, bruary 16th. They were 
Frank Shovelier and his sons, Cyril and Basil 
Shovelier, all of Watertown. 
s provided by members 
from the Chr ience Monitor under the 
direction of Willard Davis, Paul Revere Knight, 
junior steward of the lodge, contributed violin 
solos. Albert I. Gilmore of Turner, Me., deliv- 
ered the charge in the degree work, 

Fourth Estate Lodge is that interesting body 
recently constituted and) comprising members 
of the newspaper and journalist professions ex- 
clusively. 


AN APPRECIATION 


s follows: 


A friend w 

The day fhe Craftsman” reaches us is 
day of ¢ t jubilation, and from the old 
real Mason down to the youngest would-be 
I could one there is a family hustle as to who 
is to have the first possession of it. 

We read all the various articles on the past, 
present, and future of the Order, being thrilled 
by each in turn, and finally, we rch for the 
fun in the volume, a la little Jackie THorner 
for the plums, so that when the volume has 
been enjoyed from cover to cover we have a 
sense of our selfishness come over us. and be- 
gin to ask “who is our neighbor?" tl we miy 
share with him the crumbs that are left. 

Three cheers for “The Craftsman.” 


A LITTLE S 
Plymouth, Ma 
Editor New England Craf 

There has been cor 
about “extrancous de and objection has 
been made to them because they are id to be 
the canse of lessened interest in the degrees 
of ancient craft) Masonry. 

Many officers of Grand Lodges have made 
the complaint and sounded notes of warning. 
but it hardly seems necessary to go to the ex- 
treme measure of amputation as suggested by 
the grand master of Oregon, 

Tn times of epidemic. every effort is made. not 
only to cure, but fo prevent. and the canse is 
the object of active inquiry and thorough in- 
vest tion. In these enlightened da 
ventative measures, are very strongly 
upon all side In the days of the ear 
tory of the fraternity. members were sat 
with the interests of the Lodge and the 
y it afforded: but times have changed, and. 
instend of thinking everybody is out of step 
except ourselves, would it net be well to step 
for a moment and consider whether or not we 
ourselves may be responsible for this apparent 
Jack of interest. Within a comparativ few 
years, our membership has increased very rap- 
idly. With the rapid incres the Lodges 
have been obliged to put so much of their time 
and effort into the initiation of candidates, 


SLF-ANALYSIS NEEDED 
2. Mol, 12, 192 


written of late 


that there has been little time or inclination 
on the part of the officers, many of whom have 
other interests, to give any extra time to the 
social side. . 

However much we may say that there is 
enough for deep and serious thought for our 
good in the work of the lodge, there are many 
others which offer social features as well, so 
that after having witnessed the working of the 
degrees for a certs in length of time, the mem- 
bers gradually drift to those places where the 
social side is not so neglected. 

If this is the cause of this seeming neglect 
on the rt of our members, is it not our fault? 
It scems as if it were time to seek the cause 
of the complaint and prevent its spread, instead 
of decrying others who have made their or- 
ions so much more attractive. 
not time to remember that seriptural 

rst remove the 
we may see 
- to remove the beam that is in an- 


gani 


it 
injunction which tells us to 
mote that is in our own eye, t 


more cle 
other eye? 
Fraternally yours, 


ST CRIBER. 


ALL SORTS 


Jazzing Up the Rail Crossing Signs, 
or the Lovely Lyries of the Coroner 


Claiming that motor are becoming con- 
temptuous of the standardized “Stop, Look und 
sat rail crossings, a correspondent 
to the Michigan Public Utili 
rean suggests that er ing warnings be yj 
a bit to “t better attention, Here is 
at he sug 7 
“Come ahead, You're unimportant. 

Pry our engines. They satisfy.” 
1 stop. Nobody will mis you.” 
np chance, A train ean bit you only 


Listen” s 


once : sie 
“Pphonsands get by safely. You should wor- 

ty. 

“Ottts all right. There's a doctor around the 

corner.” eo 
If that doesn't interest ‘om, maybe this will 


—-this little sonnet of silent tomb: 
Here lie the remains of Percival Sapp. 
Tle drove his car with a girl in his lap. 
Lies slumbering here one William Blake, 
He heard the bell, but had no brake. 
Beneath this stone lies William Raines, 
Teo on the hill, he had no chains. 
Here lies the body of William Jay, 
He died maintaining his right of way. 
John Smith lies here without his shoes, 
IIe drove his car while filled with booze. 
Tlere’s Mary Jane—but not live. 
She made her Ford do thirty-five. 
Best of Reasons 

Teacher George Washington would not tell 
alie. Dont you want to be like him? 

Tommy—No, miss. 

Teacher—Why not? 

Tommy—tIle’s dead. 
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Alw: Acceptable 
Author: “The very first thing I sent to a 
magazine was accepted.” 
Young Friend: “Was it poetry or prose?’ 
Author: “Prose. It was a check for a 
year’s subscription.” 


Why? 


District Deputy (giving a lecture)—I don’t 
mind if a brother looks at his watch once in a 
while, but what gets me is to see someone take 
out his watch, shake it a few times, and then 
put it up to his ear. 


Drink 
C. & K. Ginger Ale 


You will enjoy its rich, smooth 
flavor — aids digestion 


Recommended by Doctors 


The Ingersoll 
Stropping Outfit 


for Safety Razor Blades 


$1.00 


Made by the man who made the 
watch that made the dollar famous. 


A boon to the shaver, Prolongs 
indefinitely the life of the blade. 


SOLD BY 
M. H. BRIDGHAM 
6 Sunnymead Terrace 
Brighton Mass. 
Specify Razor used and remit 
with order 


All orders for the above worthwhile article will 
be used for the support of Masou’s widow in 
difficult finaneial circumstances.— [| Bd. 


EVERYTHINGaFreemason 
should know is published 
by The Masonic History 
Company, 225 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, The four books, 
History, Encyclopaedia, 


Symbolism, Jurisprue 
dence, are a complete di- 
gest ofall Masonic libra- 
ries. Only the combined 
lifelong study of diligent 
scholarsinresearchand the 
possession of a host of vol- 
umes in various languages 
could give what these au- 
thorized textbooks contain 


“THE MASONIC HISTORY COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, 184 
REALLY HONEST-TO-GOD RELIABLE AND 
DEPENDABLE MASONIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, HANDLING ONLY THE BTAND= 
ARD AND LEGITIMATE MASONIC LINES 
OF LITERATURE.” (SIGNED) A. K. WIL- 
BON, GRAND SECRETARY, M. W. GRAND 
LODGE OF A. F. & A. M. OF KANBAB. 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the New England Craftsman maintain its Classified Department for the purpose 
of familiarizing readers with a list of reliable firms and organizations. Each advertiser in this depart- 
ment is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy and worthy of patronage.—KEd. 


QUARTETS 
WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234. ly-Jnx23 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


MASTERS OF LODGES who are looking for music 
for Third Degree Work that is unusual, can 
engage ‘cellist. Wighest references, Please ad 
dress New England Craftsman, Jan, 2..tyr. 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Bostem, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.8. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fes, 
O.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


PREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beaeh 
863. Orders filled promptly by mail. 


WENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Beston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


UNDERTAKERS 


A. L. EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
bon Road, Boston. Est. 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Phone B. B. 8100—8101. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
senic Novelties. Send for circular. 


CATERERS 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston. Ma 
onic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years ef ser 
vice. 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and ocut-of-tewm 
service. Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St. Lynn, Mass, Tel 
594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R. & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St. near Har 
yard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years, Phone 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Aill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ. BOSTON 
Little Bullding Branch, 9 Mezzanine Arcade 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
Pal) | coltars. Jewels. Jewelry 


¥ \) 
es ) K.T. Uniforms 
i Chapter. Council. 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 


Regalla Repalred 
No. 14 Lambskin Aprons, size 12 x 14 inches, 
unlined, wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected. stock, first quality .. $14.00 
No is White Lambskin Aprons, extra ‘gis'oa 


4 THE BOSTON. REGALIA co. 


387 Washington St., cop. Franklin St BESTON, MASS. 
Gold 259 Silk U.S. Flag 434 = 534 feet, Pole 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


PaINnE FuRNITURE COMPANY 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Lamps 
of lasting quality. Interior Decorators 


-ARLINGTON, near BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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;PETTIBONE 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR UNIFORMS 
COSTUMES 5 
REGALIA 


ALL 
SUPPLIES 


For Every 
MASONIC 


Requirement 


Separate 
Catalogs 


ASK FOR YOURS 
TODAY! 


PETTIBONE’S 
CINCINNATI 


“Masonic Outfitters for 52 years” 


Your Travel Plans 


Let us facilitate your arrange- 
ments, procure your passport 
and visas, and assist you 
in other ways 


The 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of BOSTON 


Downtown: 67 MILK STREET 


Uptown: 426 BOYLSTON STRE 


North End: 260 HANOVER STRERT 
115 SUMMER STREET 


UPHAMS CORNER ROSLINDALE 
| 


FIELDS CORNER BRIGHTON 


HYDE PARK ALLSTON 


2 P ———— 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 


m——> Henry «. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 


CASH Silver and Platinum 
Broken Jewelry, Silverware 
PAID, and Stones __ 
Expert Jewelry Kepairing 
Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


Craftsman Advertising 


places your announcement before an 


intelligent and well-to-do clientele. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street 
ROBERT BURLEN e 


Boston, Mass. 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING and 
LIGHTING 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 1 


Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston,(14) Hay, 4100-4101 


| SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 


Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 
29 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


Goodenough & Russell 


| 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 


FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


The House M A Cc 0 Y 


of 
For Things Masonic 
Complete catalogs of 
LODGE ROOM SUPPLIES 
EMBLEMATIC JEWELRY 
APRONS, REGALIA, Ete. 
Write for our new 
Descriptive Book List 
and Souvenir Key Ring 
FREE on Request 
M A Cc 0 Y 45-47-49 John St. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Publishing & Masonic Supply Company 


7 TATIONERY 
me S 
HOP 
8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How 


Hill -Smith The STATIONERY 
& Co. 


8 Milk St. 


Boston | 


PSTABLISHED 58 YEARS 


TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2033 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto tiearses. 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
‘Eelephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Hurnishing Undertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 


u 


335 WASHINGTON STREET. sear Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Tower’s 


Camphorated Glycerine Lotion 


For Chapped Hands, Face, Rough Skin 
Free from Greasy Substances—Dries 
Quickly—Excellent for Shaving 
Once Used it becomes a ITousehold 
Necessity 


Prepared exclusively by 


J. G. GODDING & CO. 


Pharmacists 
278 DARTMOUTH STREET 
Cor. Newbury St. BOSTON 


Crafisman 
Advertising 


City and Out-of-Town Service 


LTT 


Appeals to the best element 
in the community. Men and 
women who can afford to 
pay for what they bus 
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Bee eee Pee eo 


eee eeeeeeee Go 


Only Packard Can 
Build a Packard 


12) 
BRILLIANT BEAUTY 
DISTINCTIVE SMARTNESS 
EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY OF OPERATION 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
LOW UPKEEP COST 
YEARS AND YEARS OF SERVICE 
PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
SOUND INVESTMENT 
STANDARDIZED NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
HIGH RE-SALE VALUE 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
©) 


Packard Motor Car Company 
of Boston 


ALVAN T. FULLER 
1089 Commonwealth Avenue Brighton 0800 


BERET RePeRePePeeeee es 


See eeeeePeeoeee 


el 


| 


